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ANDREW JOHNSON AND THE EARLY PHASES OF THE 
HOMESTEAD BILL’ 


In the Earl of Durham’s ‘‘ Report upon the affairs of British 
North America,’’ published in the Parliamentary papers for 
1839, the problems of public lands and emigration were taken 
under consideration, and the following judgment, by way of 
comparison with conditions in Canada, was expressed as to the 
administration of the public domain of the United States. 

‘‘The system of the United States appears to combine all the 
chief requisites of the greatest efficiency. It is uniform through- 
out the vast federation; it is unchangeable save by Congress and 
never has been materially altered; it renders the acquisition of 
new land easy, and yet, by means of a price, restricts appropria- 
tion to the actual wants of the settler; it is so simple as to be 
readily understood ; it provides for accurate surveys and against 
needless delays; it gives an instant and secure title; and it ad- 
mits of no favoritism, but distributes the public property among 
all classes and persons upon precisely equal terms. That system 
has promoted an amount of immigration and settlement of which 
the history of the world affords no other example, and it has 
produced to the United States a revenue which has averaged 
about a half-million sterling per annum, and which has amounted 
in one twelve months to about four million sterling or more than 
the whole expenditure of the federal government.’’? 

1 This paper was the presidential address read at the annual meeting of the Mis 
sissippi valley historical association at St. Paul, May 9, 1918. 


2‘*Reports on the affairs of British North America from the Earl of Durham, 
Her Majesty’s high commissioner, ’’ 


in Parliamentary papers, session of 1839, 17: 74. 
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In contrast with the very favorable opinion of the British 
commissioner may be cited another, which likewise had its origin 
from without the limits of the United States. In a letter ad- 
dressed to his brother-in-law, James F. Perry, in March, 1830, 
Stephen F.. Austin, then colonizing Texas under the jurisdiction 
of the Mexican government, wrote as follows: 

‘“We have nothing to fear from this [the Mexican] govt. nor 
from any other quarter except from the United States of the 
north. If that govt. should get hold of us and introduce its land 
system, ete., ete., thousands who are now on the move and who 
have not yet secured their titles would be totally ruined. The 
greatest misfortune that could befall Texas at this moment 
would be a sudden change by which any of the emigrants would 
be thrown upon the liberality of the Congress of the United 
States of the North. Theirs would be a most forlorn hope.’’* 

These strongly opposing comments of the thirties illustrate 
respectively two points of view of great significance in the his- 
tory of the public lands of the United States: the point of view 
of the thickly settled, capitalistic part of the country, and the 
point of view of the frontier. The clashing of these two points 
of view goes back to very early times in the history of America, 
and an understanding of the controverted issues is essential to 
the purpose of this paper. 

In the fateful years which brought to a close the exercise of 
authority in America by the British government there was mani- 
fest a vivid contrast between the actualities of American life 
and the plans of the British ministry. This was true particularly 
of the system of granting lands in those colonies which were 
under the direct control of the crown. Among the arguments 
which found the support of government was that which urged 
the danger of depopulating Great Britain and Ireland through 
emigration. The fear was expressed that if colonial population 
in America increased, manufactures would start up in the pos- 
sessions to the detriment of British interests. On the other hand 
it was pointed out that to restrict to the region east of the moun- 


The passage was cited by Senator Felch of Michigan, Congressional globe, 31 con- 
gress, 2 session, appendix, 103 ff. 

8 Stephen F. Austin to James F. Perry, March 28, 1830, in Austin papers, univer- 
sity of Texas. For his kind permission to use this passage, and for bibliographical 
suggestions, I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. E. C. Barker. 
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tains the granting of lands, which had been the policy of the 
government since 1763, might bring about in the east a density 
of population that would render more likely the development of 
colonial manufactures, while the opening of the west to free set- 
tlement would prevent this danger. In 1774, the British govern- 
ment put into effect a new land policy which looked towards the 
definite end of procuring, by a system of surveys and sales, an 
increased revenue from the lands subject to disposition by the 
king. That the establishment of the new regulations as to sur- 
veys and sales came too late and that the system could not be put 
into effect was the opinion of many of the royal officials. That it 
was unwise Burke maintained in his famous speech on concilia- 
tion with America. That it was illegal was the theory of Thomas 
Jefferson, whose ‘‘Summary view’’ contains a somewhat anti- 
quarian but none the less radical argument as to the limitation 
of the king’s right to determine at all the conditions of granting 
land in America. Meanwhile, in direct antithesis to the new 
royal policy was the hard fact that already men were swarming 
over the mountains into the Ohio valley and seating themselves 
upon the land, with a title if they could get one, without a title 
if they could not.‘ 

The contrasts which have been suggested—the opposition 
between the policy of financial gain and the practical issue of 
rapid settlement, the effort to control by a system the conflicting 
interests of different regions, and the misunderstanding of one 
region by another—very shortly reappeared in full intensity 
both in the new states which had lands to administer and in the 
public domain which resulted from the cessions of claims of 
states to the United States; and in the public domain, partie- 
ularly, these disputes and difficulties continued for many gen- 
erations. The earlier phases of this development may here be 
passed over.’ Between sections and leaders there developed of 

* The land policy of the British government in its many phases, with the closely 


related topics of Indian relations and transmontane settlement, has received ex- 
haustive treatment in the recent work of Clarence W. Alvord, The Mississippi val- 


ley in British politics: a study of the trade, land speculation, ana experiments in 


imperialism culminating in the American revolution (Cleveland, 1917). A general 
reference may likewise be made to Miss Amelia C. Ford’s Colonial precedents of our 
national land system as it existed in 1800 ({Madison], 1910). 

5 Thomas Donaldson, The public domain: its history, with statistics, with refer 
ences to the national domain, colonization, acquirement of territory, the survey, ad- 
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necessity plans of compromise, and, beginning with the period 
of the thirties, we may notice briefly three policies laid before 
the American people. 

There was, first, the scheme of Henry Clay,—to sell the lands 
in the west at a price, and to distribute the greater part of the 
net proceeds from the sales of these lands among all the states 
of the union. This plan, dear to the whig party and to the east- 
ern manufacturing states in particular, was intimately related 
in Clay’s thought to the desirability of a protective tariff and 
the undertaking of internal improvements by the federal gov- 
ernment. Another plan was that supported by Calhoun, who, 
abominating both the protective system and internal improve- 
ments, wished to lessen also the influence of the federal govern- 
ment through its possession of the land and to this end urged 
that those parts of the domain which lay within the bounds of 
organized states should be surrendered to those states. This 
latter plan was never adopted; but, in combination with other 
proposals, it made various ghostly appearances long after its 
most important advocate had passed from the scene. The third 
scheme of primary importance and of chief interest to the stu- 
dent of western history, was the one with which the name of 
Thomas Hart Benton is inseparably connected. In this plan 
there were several elements. Born in a system which presup- 
posed a financial purpose, Benton’s plan assumed that the lands 
in the west were to be sold. But it urged, first, that the oecu- 
pant or ‘‘squatter’’ who had anticipated the legal sale of the 
land and settled upon it in violation of law, should be protected 
and should have the first right to buy at the minimum price. 
Hence the successive preémption laws. Secondly, it was Ben- 
ton’s idea that the amount of time for which land that had been 
offered for sale remained unsold constituted a criterion of the 
quality of the land. He therefore presented and persistently 
supported a plan for the graduation and reduction of the price 
of the unsold lands according to which plan lands that had failed 
for a certain number of years to sell at the minimum price of 


ministration and several methods of sale and disposition of the public domain of the 
United States (Washington, 1884) ; Shosuke Sato, History of the land question in thé 
United States (Johns Hopkins university Studies in historical and political science, 
fourth series, vil-1x, Baltimore, 1886); Payson J. Treat, The national land system, 
1785-1820 (New York, 1910). 
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$1.25 per acre should be offered at a less amount. Those not 
sold at this lower price after another period of time should be 
offered again at a rate still further reduced. Thirdly, Benton 
urged that the land which would not sell at all—that which he 
called ‘‘refuse’’ land—should be given free of charge to occu- 
pants.” 

In another place’ I have endeavored to show to what a great 
extent these ideas of Benton were derived from the experience 
of Tennessee, the state in which Benton’s earlier political career 
was cast, the state which though it had technically been in the 
public domain was by force of its peculiar history in relation to 
North Carolina not of it. Here it is unnecessary to elaborate 
upon this point: but it may be pointed out that just as New 
Englanders, with New England ideas, spread themselves west- 
ward,* so both hundreds of people and individual leaders passed 
out of Tennessee not only into Missouri, but into Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, and carried with them their ways of look- 
ing at things. By way of example one may point to the Seviers 
and Conways of Arkansas, to Sam Houston of Texas, and to 
Gwin of California. Moreover, in what we may call the Ten- 
nessee régime of the democratic party, the era of Jackson and 
Polk, the plan of Benton received the support of the national 
administration.* Benton’s ‘‘log cabin”? bill, first brought up in 
1824 and expanded in 1826, was unsuccessfully urged for fifteen 
years, though various stages of preémption were gone through. 
Both Jackson and Van Buren, however, approved his plan; and 
the graduation principle was adopted by the executive in treaties 
with the Indians where lands were to be sold. In 1841, as an 


6 Raynor G. Wellington, The political and sectional influence of the public lands, 
1828-1842 ({Cambridge], 1914). 

7St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘Some phases of Tennessee politics in the Jackson 
period,’’ in American historical review, 14: 51. 

8 Lois K. Mathews, The expansion of New England, the spread of New England 
settlement and institutions to the Mississippi river, 1620-1865 (Boston, 1909), chs. 
1, 6-10. 

® While Henry Clay consistently opposed Benton’s scheme, it received at different 
times partial support from Daniel Webster. See Congressional debates, 4: part 1: 660, 
666, 674, and Works of Daniel Webster (fifth edition — Boston, 1853), 4: 391 ff., 
523 ff; 5: 386. It was James Madison, Webster said, who had called his attention to 
the importance of the public lands. 

10 Charles J. Kappler, Indian treaties (Washington, 1904); Chickasaw, 1832, 2: 
359; Chickasaw, 1834, 2: 421-422, Chippewa, 1838, 2: 516-517. 
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outcome of the whig victory in the election of 1840, a hybrid law 
was passed* which brought into temporary activity Clay’s plan 
of distribution and into permanent force the preémption part of 
Benton’s scheme.** By reason of the peculiar relation of this 
matter to the whig tariff policy, and because of the grand fiasco 
which overtook the whigs on the death of General Harrison, the 
distribution plan automatically ceased and the efforts to bring 
it into existence again did not succeed though distribution like 
Calhoun’s cession to the states lifted its head at various times 
thereafter.** 

For the next two or three years no land measures were en- 
acted comparable to the law of 1841. But in the second congress 
of Tyler’s administration, — the twenty-eighth congress, — which 
assembled in 18438, there was a democratic house of representa- 
tives; and in this congress the plan of graduation and reduction, 
which in the thirties had been the chief rival of distribution, 
made its appearance anew. Henceforth, the graduation bill was 
a hardy annual, until in the session of 1853-1854 it at last be- 
came a law. 

At least for the earlier part of the Polk administration this 
bill was pressed as an administration measure. In the first 
session of the twenty-eighth congress the bill was introduced in 
the senate by Robert J. Walker of Mississippi and in the house 
by Houston of Alabama. At this time there was little debate. 
In the campaign of 1844 the Texas and Oregon questions, with 
that of the tariff, over-shadowed all others. When the election 
was over the bill was vigorously debated in the house of repre- 
sentatives.* After Polk became president he appointed Shields 
of Illinois commissioner of the land office, a position which fell 
within the department of the treasury, the head of which, Robert 
J. Walker, was a prominent supporter of the graduation plan.” 
When the twenty-ninth congress assembled, Shields in his an- 
nual report, Walker in his communication as secretary, and the 

11 Approved September 4, 1841. United States statutes at large, 5: 453. 

12 Andrew Jackson, at this time in retirement at the Hermitage, asked his friend 
F. P. Blair to thank Benton for the log eabin bill. Jackson to F. P. Blair, 1841, 115 
Jackson papers, library of congress. 

13 George M. Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, from 1840 to 1862, 
from pre-emption to homestead (Boston, 1917), ch. 6. 

14 Congressional globe, 28 congress, 2 session, 21, 50-53, 69-72, 82-84, 240, 248. 


15 Walker is one of those to whom the authorship of the homestead principle has 
been attributed. 
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president in his message,"* all urged the expediency of putting 
into force at once the graduation of the price of the public lands. 
Introduced in both houses at the beginning of the session the bill 
was postponed, but later Breese, chairman of the committee on 
public lands in the senate, and McClernand, who held a similar 
position in the house, each pushed the measure." The bill passed 
the senate by a vote that followed pretty distinctly party lines: 
the democrats for the bill and the whigs opposing it.’* This bill 
was then sent to the house which had been somewhat sharply 
debating a bill of its own. The house laid aside its own bill and 
passed the senate bill with amendments by a close vote.’® The 
length of the graduation period did not suit the house, so it was 
sent back to the senate with amendments. The senate tinkered 
with it further and when it went back to the house the second time 
it was laid on the table a few days before the close of the ses- 
sion.” 

An examination of the legislative course of the bill brings 
out two observations of interest. In the first place, in congress 
also the bill was claimed as an administration measure. The 
preceding year, just after the election, McClernand, pleading 
for the graduation bill, had maintained that the victory of Polk 
showed that the people demanded the bill." Now Bowlin of 
Missouri again made this a direct appeal. It was, he said, one 
of the great issues in the contest of 1844 and stood in contra- 
distinction to the whig scheme of distribution. The people had 
decided in favor of graduation, the president had brought it be- 
fore congress. Referring to Texas, Oregon, the tariff and the 
independent treasury, he said, ‘‘The four first great acts of the 
political drama have been passed. What Democrat is prepared 
to make a stumbling block of the fifth?’’** This assertion that 
the bill was distinctly a party test was not unquestioned,” but 


16 The statements of each of the three men may be found, ibid., 29 congress, 1 
session, appendix: Polk’s message, 7; Walker’s, 12; Shields’, 39 ff. 

17 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 45, 86, 953, 967, 988, 1040, 1057 ff. 
The speech of McClernand of Ohio, July 10, 1846, is in ibid., 29 congress, 2 session, 
appendix, 33. 

18 Jbid., 29 congress, 1 session, 1073. 

19 Tbid., 1075, 1094. 

20 Tbid., 1195. 

21 Ibid., 28 congress, 2 session, 72. 

22 Ibid., 29 congress, 1 session, 1061-1062. 

23 Remarks of Vinton of Ohio, ibid., 1076. 
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the votes in both senate and house bear out the general accuracy 
of the claim. In the second place, however, there developed an 
important exception to the support of the democratic side which, 
together with the absence of many members, appears to have 
been the cause of the final defeat in the house. This was the op- 
position of many democrats of the eastern states who joined 
with the whigs:** an alignment which had been predicted in the 
course of the debate. This attitude of the eastern democrats 
was of course not new; it had been manifest in the controversies 
of 1838 and 1839. But its reappearance now at the very time of 
the introduction of the Wilmot proviso is significant. On the 
other hand it is worthy of note that most of the democrats of the 
old south, ineluding the South Carolina contingent, were found 
ranged with those of the southwest and the northwest, in com- 
mon support of the bill against the whig opposition.” 

To follow briefly the course of the graduation bill: in the se- 
cond session of the twenty-ninth congress Polk, besides recom- 
mending graduation in his first message, sent in a special mes- 
sage,” saying that the enactment of the measure would increase 
the revenue from the public lands, which was needed for the 
prosecution of the war with Mexico. The graduation bill was 
again introduced, but more significant was the effort of the com- 
mittee on ways and means to embody the graduation principle 
in a revenue bill.” In both forms the proposed legislation 
failed. Besides other disturbing forces, the absorption of in- 
terest by the bounty law of 1847* which offered warrants for 
land to the soldiers and officers of the Mexican war, rendered 
less likely than before the passage of the graduation bill. The 
effect of the bounty law naturally was to take from the domain 
hundreds of thousands of acres. A sharp division between east 
and west appeared in the insistence on the part of the west that 
the warrant holders should become settlers, and in the objection 

2+ Remarks of Henley, tbid., 1071. 

25 [hid., 1069, 1073, 1179. In 1837-1839, when Van Buren was urging graduation, 
the bill passed the senate and failed in the house. Then Calhoun and his followers 
were in opposition. (Wellington, The political and sectional influence of the public 
lands, 68-73.) Now Calhoun and Benton supported the bill. This makes the more 
marked the position of the eastern democrats. 

26 4 Richardson (U. 8.), 516, February 13, 1847. 

27 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 2 session, 440, 536 ff. 

28 United States statutes at large, 9: 123; ef. Stephenson, Political history of the 
public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre-emption to homestead, ch. 9. 
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of eastern men that the east should not be depopulated in order 
that the west might be settled.*” The bounty act was important 
not merely for itself but because it initiated the policy of thus 
granting lands, a policy which was continued through the acts 
of 1850, 1852, and 1857. The cause of the graduation bill in the 
thirtieth congress was hopeless, for the whigs controlled the 
house of representatives. The outstanding feature of these 
years was an able report by Collamer of Vermont against the 
graduation policy.*° When the thirty-first congress met in 
1849, although the administration was whig, the democrats re- 
gained control of the organization of both houses, and the grad 
uation bill appeared again. Bowlin of Missouri was chairman 
of the committee on public lands in the house of representatives 
and Feleh of Michigan in charge of the same committee in the 
senate. In the thirty-second congress, W. P. Hall, a democrat 
from Missouri, succeeded Bowlin, while Feleh continued. The 
thirty-third congress once more saw both houses of congress and 
the executive department under democratic control. Dodge of 
Iowa was chairman of the senate committee and Disney of Ohio 
chairman of that of the house. In the first session of this con- 
gress the graduation and reduction bill became law. 

Like most of the land measures that were proposed, the plan 
of graduation and reduction was in reality an effort to effect a 
compromise between the principle of revenue and the interests 
of the actual settlers. The same statement may be made as to 
the concession of the right of preémption, particularly as em- 
bodied in the act of 1841. Under this law and those which had 
preceded it, the settler was favored in that he had the right to 
buy at the lowest government price. The government, however, 
received a revenue from the land though this revenue was dimin- 
ished by the difference between the minimum price and that 
which the land might have brought at auction. The settlers were 
dissatisfied with the act of 1841; they asked for a general pro- 
spective preémption which should apply to the unsurveyed pub- 
lie domain as well as to that which had been surveyed, or for an 
extension of the time for making payments on preémpted lands. 
The latter concession, if granted, would have been equivalent to 
a reéstablishment, in part, of the former credit system.” 


29 Remarks of Perry of Maryland, Congressional globe, 29 congress, 2 session, 254. 


30 Reports of the house of representatives, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 732 


81 Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre- 
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But the demand had been heard for more than this, for more 
than a mere compromise. That the government should give land 
outright to actual settlers and surrender entirely the seeking of 
revenue, was no new idea. The head rights of Virginia and other 
colonies were a precedent of sufficient antiquity, and many gifts 
had been made by the government of the United States to indi- 
viduals.** A distinction must be drawn, however, between free 
gifts of land to actual settlers, either those already seated or 
prospective occupants, and grants of lands that involved some 
service rendered in return. This will serve to distinguish the 
real homestead grant from the many forms of bounties given for 
military service or some return to the government which might 
be considered a fair compensation. Thus, as far back as 1840 
the settlers in Oregon had petitioned for donations of land,** and 
ten years later, after much debate, such grants were made.** In 
the meantime similar gifts were made to settlers in Florida.** In 
both these cases it was considered that a special return was ren- 
dered to the government either because the recipients were hold- 
ing the ground in so distant a region as Oregon or because they 
were acting as a defense against the Indians, as in Florida. The 
multiform grants to the states were likewise justified upon a 
theory of compensation.* But the homestead plan asked the 
government to give away the public lands and sacrifice all direct 
revenue therefrom at a time when the settlement of the west was 
no longer uncertain. However strong the arguments for home- 
steads was it was not the advantage to the government that was 
the most convincing. 

Having made this distinction between the homestead idea and 
the grant for military or other service, I wish to attempt a sim- 
emption to homestead, 97-103. Cf. many petitions to congress in House of repre- 
sentatives papers (manuscripts), in library of congress, packages marked ‘‘ Wisconsin 
public lands,’’ 1843-1847, 1845-1848. 

82 Ford, Colonial precedents of our national land system as it existed in 1800, ch. 
6; Treat, The national land system, 1785-1820, ch. 12. 

33 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 514; Congressional globe, 26 congress, 
1 session, 60, 103, 296. 

384 Act approved September 27, 1850. United States statutes at large, 9: 496 ff. 

85 Act of August 4, 1842. Jbid., 5: 502. 

36 Matthias N. Orfield, Federal land grants to the states with special reference to 


Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1915). See also Treat, The national land system, 1785 
1820, ch. 11. 
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ilar delimitation between the strict homestead of good land and 
Benton’s idea, which persisted throughout the following period, 
of giving to actual settlers either directly or through the states 
the ‘‘refuse’’ land. This was one part of the ‘‘log cabin’? bill. 
The idea, no doubt, found a special development in Tennessee 
where occupants or squatters had settled upon poor lands or odd 
bits of land not covered by North Carolina warrants. In the fed- 
eral land system Benton wished to make provision for those un- 
able to buy at the land sales even after the price had been grad- 
uated and reduced. As to Tennessee the idea was pressed in 
congress by David Crockett, in opposition to the rest of the Ten- 
nessee delegation, who asked permission to sell refuse lands in 
Tennessee for the benefit of schools. Finally these lands were 
given to Tennessee.” 

A somewhat different phenomenon appeared in another south- 
western state. In his Biographical and pictorial history of 
Arkansas, Hallum * claims that the origin of the homestead pol- 
icy goes back to Governor E. N. Conway of Arkansas, at one 
time federal auditor. It appears that but few soldiers settled 
on the lands granted to them in Arkansas and these lands were 
sold by the state for nonpayment of taxes. The burden of the 
back taxes was sometimes so large that no one would buy the 
lands, and they remained on the hands of the state. In 1840 
Conway recommended that ‘‘a law be passed donating to every 
individual who would settle upon and improve a quarter sec- 
tion of such land, the right of the state thereto, conditioned that 
the taxes afterwards accruing upon the land thus oceupied 
should be regularly paid, or the land and improvements there- 
on should revert to the state and remain subject to private sale.’’ 
‘Were such a law passed,’’ he continued, ‘‘and the lands thus 
donated, whilst held under such titles only, exempted from exe- 
cution of sale for any other debts than state and county taxes, 
it is the humble opinion of the auditor that the military district 
would in a few years be greatly improved and the revenue aug- 
mented. Persons not wishing to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of such a law should be allowed as they now are, to purchase 
at private sales, lands which had once been offered at public 

87 Ibid., 353. 

38 John Hallum, Biographical and pictorial history of Arkansas (Albany, 1887), 
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auction by the auditor and remained unused and not donated.’’* 

Two years later Conway reported to the assembly that many 
persons had availed themselves of the benefits of the law” 
passed by the last legislature, so that ‘‘some of these wild lands 
heretofore uninhabited, uncultivated and producing no revenue 
have become changed to the home of industrious and enterpris- 
ing persons who settled, improved, and will cultivate them.’’ 

With due local pride Hallum says that Conway’s recommen- 
dation was copied by the press of every state in the union and 
commendatory letters were received by him from many persons 
of authority. He concludes that Andrew Johnson, ‘‘the greatest 
of national humbugs,’’ appropriated the idea. In deferring 
judgment on this opinion we may recall that Conway, like Ben- 
ton, was a representative of the westward emigration from 
Tennessee. 

But the most impressive example of a liberal land policy was 
brought to the attention of the frontiersmen of the United 
States through the settlement of Texas across the southwestern 
border. The impresario Stephen F. Austin gave especial care 
to the establishment of a land system. His original proposals 
to the Spanish governor of Texas looked to grants of a moder- 
ate size, but the colonization law of January 4, 1823, under 
which, on February 18 of the same year, the Emperor Iturbide 
approved Austin’s petition to settle three hundred families, 
vastly augmented the grants to be made to settlers. Austin was 
empowered to grant headrights of a league (4,428 acres) of 

39 State of Arkansas, House journal, 1840, p. 27 


awl. 
40 Tbid., 1842, appendix, 20. The act is in Laws of Arkansas, 1840, 60 ff. From 


a memorial of the state of Arkansas to congress, approved December 16, 1838, may 
be cited the following passage, which excellently illustrates the western point of 
view. The assembly was urging the passage of a general preémption law. ‘‘The 
pioneer of the western wilds is not a lawless intruder, who settles upon the lands of 
the government with the unrighteous design of robbing the public and obtaining by 
trespass a claim against the government. He is in truth the greatest benefactor of 
the public. Had it not been for his adventurous and daring spirit, had no man ever 
settled upon the public lands until he had purchased it, civilization would not at this 
day have reached the Mississippi, and the fairest part of our land would still remain 
an unsettled wilderness. The wealthy, those who have the means to purchase their 
thousands of acres of the government, those who have the capital to interest in labor, 
and the means to open extensive farms and plantations, are not the men to penetrate 
the wilderness. The pioneer must first, with his axe and rifle, open the path. The 
country must be somewhat settled before there arises any demand for the public 
lands.’’ 
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grazing lands and a labdr (177 acres) of farming lands to eachi 
head of a family; while impresarios who brought in settlers 
were to receive 66,774 acres for every two hundred families. 
With the severest exertion Austin managed to retain his priv- 
ileges through the uncertain course of Mexican polities. Within 
his colony there was difficulty over the charge of twelve and one- 
half cents an acre which Austin insisted on writing into his 
contracts, though his grant from the government made no ref- 
erence to such payments. This small fee Austin felt to be nee- 
essary and just, because otherwise he would receive nothing to 
cover the cost of the careful surveys and records which he made, 
together with his requirement of the proof of the good character 
of intending settlers, essential parts of his plan of colonization. 

With the military phases which of necessity marked the Texas 
revolution, the plan of bounties which had been so prominent a 
feature in the United States made its appearance. By the con- 
stitution adopted in 1836, all persons living in the republic at 
the time of the declaration of independence were to be consid- 
ered citizens, and anyone who had not received his portion of 
land could claim, if a head of a family, a league and a labor, or 
if a single man, one-third of a league. By legislation the head- 
right system was extended to later volunteers in the revolution. 
In 1837 a land office was established with a series of minute 
regulations. Various ‘‘prices’’ were attached to the fulfillment 
of these grants, but as these ran from one dollar and fifty cents 
to seven dollars for a labér of 177 acres, it is evident that the 
land was practically given away. In 1839 immigrants were of- 
fered smaller amounts, 640 acres to heads of families, and half 
that to single men, conditioned on three years of residence. Later 
there was superadded the requirement that ten acres of land 
must be cultivated, and the locations surveyed and marked. 
Such were the opportunities to acquire lands in Texas in the 
forties.” 

41 For the development of the land system of Texas see D. C. Wooten, Compre- 
hensive history of Texas, 1685-1897 (Dallas, 1898), 1: 784-848; and for the earlier 
period —that of Austin’s management —two papers by Eugene C. Barker, ‘‘ The 
government of Austin’s colony, 1821-1831,’’ in Southwestern historical quarterly, 
21: 223-252, and ‘‘Stephen F. Austin,’’ in Mississipp1 VALLEY HisToriIcaL Review, 
5: 20-35. The laws may be studied in Laws of Teras, 1822-1905, edited by Hans 


P. N. Gammell (Austin, 1898-1904); John and Henry Sayles, Early laws of Texas 
(St. Louis, 1888); and James W. Dallam, A digest of the laws of Texas, containing 
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It may fairly be claimed, then, that western experience and 
traditions made entirely intelligible the request that land be 
given to the actual settler without the demand of a price, and 
that there would be no difficult transition from Benton’s pro- 
posed gift of poor land to that which promised to the settler the 
best land, however much opposed to the revenue policy the lat- 
ter might be. Thus there was a distinctly western origin or 
approach to the homestead bill. But, while this might easily 
have commanded the votes of all the senators and representa- 
tives of those states which still retained the characteristics of 
the frontier, or whose ties with the frontier remained partic- 
ularly close, it would never have succeeded in overcoming the 
financial hostility both of the eastern states and of those states 
originally western that through denser settlement and the occu- 
pation of all their good lands were likely to become more and 
more disposed toward the eastern point of view. As to the 
western origin of the homestead legislation, one finds, as might 
be expected, that this measure had its beginning in association 
with the bill for graduating and reducing the price of the public 
lands and that this association was a necessary one. But it re- 
mains to be seen how men of the east who consistently opposed 
graduation and reduction came over, at least on the part of 
considerable groups, to the active support of the homestead bill. 

In the spring of 1844 a group of individuals who described 
themselves as the central committee of the ‘‘National reform 
association’’ addressed a letter to James K. Polk, as a ‘‘candi- 
date for public office’’ to solicit an expression of his views on a 
subject which, they thought, vitally affected the rights and in- 
terests of their constituents. They proceeded to say, 

‘*We see this singular condition of affairs: that, while wealth 
in our country is rapidly accumulating; while internal improve- 
ments of every description are fast increasing, and while machin- 
ery has multiplied the power of production to an immense ex- 
tent; yet, with all these national advantages, the compensation 
for useful labor is getting less and less. We seek the cause of 
this anomaly, and we trace it to the monopoly of the land, which 
places labor at the mercy of capital. We therefore desire to 
abolish the monopoly, not by interfering with the conventional 


a full and complete compilation of the land laws together with the opinions of the 
supreme court from 1840 to 1844 inclusive (Austin, 1904). 
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rights of persons now in possession of the land, but by arresting 
the further sale of all lands not yet appropriated as private 
property, and by allowing these lands hereafter to be freely 
occupied by those who may choose to settle on them. We pro- 
pose that the Public Lands hereafter shall not be owned, but 
occupied only, the occupant having the right to sell or otherwise 
dispose of improvements to any one not in possession of other 
land; so that, by preventing any individual from becoming pos- 
sessed of more than a limited quantity, every one may enjoy the 
right. 

‘‘This measure, we think, would gradually establish an equi- 
librium between the agricultural and other useful occupations, 
that would insure to all full employment and fair compensation 
for their labor, on the lands now held as private property; and 
to each individual on the public lands the right to work for him- 
self on his premises, or for another, at his option.’’” 

In the brief endorsement—‘‘not worthy of an answer’’— 
which Polk made upon this document, one senses immediately 
his feeling that this was a radicalism not to be encouraged. But 
to students of economic history the development of the labor 
movement in the United States and the radical doctrines of the 
land reformers of the eastern states have formed an inviting 
field for investigation. As this field has been thoroughly ex- 
ploited by Mr. John R. Commons and his associates, both in the 
Documentary history of American industrial society and very 
recently in the History of labour in the United States, we need 
here only with great brevity recall the increasing activity, in 
the midst of a sharply pressing conflict of wages and prices, of 
the labor movement of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and the influence, in the propagation of a doctrine of 
land reform,* of such men, largely of English and Irish extrae- 

42 Polk papers, library of congress, vol. 56. The letter, dated at New York, 


April 20, 1844, was signed by eight persons, among whom were George H. Evans and 
Lewis Masquerier. 

43 The earlier agrarian movement is diseussed by Miss Helen L. Sumner in John 
R. Commons and associates, History of labour in the United States (New York, 
1918), 1: 234 ff. There was also a land reform group of German origin, of whom the 
leading spirit was Herman Kriege. Henry E. Hoagland, ibid., 1: 534-535. See 
also Documentary history of American industrial society, edited by John R. Com- 
mons and associates (Cleveland, 1910-1911), 7: 310-312, for documents illustrating 
the attitude of the German group in 1845. 
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tion, as Thomas Skidmore, Thomas Spence, George Henry 
Evans, and Thomas Ainge Devyr. 

When to the feeble presses started by these radicals of the 
east there was added as the medium of a convert the great news- 
paper of Horace Greeley, the cause of land reform was much 
advanced. The decade of the forties was a decade of ‘‘isms,”’ 
of which Horace Greeley was the prophet. As Mr. Commons 
pointedly expresses it, ‘‘He was the Tribune of the people, the 
spokesman of their discontent, the champion of their nostrums. 
He drew the line only at spirit rappings and free love.’’ * 

Upon Greeley’s mind, as upon a sensitive receptive appara- 
tus, there played idealistic influences from two distinct sources. 
The one, which we may eall applied transcendentalism, came 
from Massachusetts, and now endeavored to realize itself in 
such experiments as Brook Farm, in 1842. After the next year, 
the representatives of this group identified themselves with the 
interest of the working people, and about the same time, took up 
Brisbane’s Americanization of the social philosophy of Fourier, 
and proceeded to the organization of phalanxes with an en- 
thusiasm worthy of a more successful cause.** The other cur- 
rent which influenced Greeley came from the workingmen. Tho- 
mas Spence, an English net-maker, wrote a book advocating 
that ‘‘all the land of England should be leased and the proceeds 
divided equally among all the people of England.’’ Spence’s 
ideas exerted some influence upon the first workingmen’s party 
of New York. But the man who more completely interested the 
working classes in the land question was another Englishman 
by the name of George Henry Evans, who came to America in 
time to undergo apprenticeship as a printer, and who, in 1829, 
began the Working Man’s Advocate. Evans was a philosopher 
who believed in the ‘‘natural right of all men to land, just as to 
sunlight, air and water.’’ As a landless class, the workingmen 
of the east were slaves to a master class which owned their 
means of livelihood. Land reform, he urged, must precede the 
abolition of negro slavery. 

44 Ibid., 7: introduction, 20. This introduction is a reprint of Mr. Commons’ 
article, ‘‘ Horace Greeley and the working class origins of the republican party,’’ in 
Political science quarterly, 24: no. 3. Examples of Greeley’s editorials are given ‘in 


Documentary history of American industrial society (Commons and associates ed.), 
8: 40-44. 


45 Tbid., 7: introduction, 26-28. 
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Evans differed from the communists in his emphasis upon the 
individual right to the soil. The panic of 1837 gave a temporary 
setback to the labor movement. When more encouraging times 
appeared, Evans resurrected his paper under the name of 
Young America and organized a party known as the national 
reformers. To this propaganda belongs the celebrated pam- 
phlet ‘‘ Vote yourself a farm,’’ which, with many other very in 
teresting documents bearing on this period, Mr. Commons has 
reprinted in the Documentary history of American industrial 
society.“ Between 1844 and 1848 the agitation of the land re 
formers made great strides, assisted by the attention which the 
anti-rent riots in New York state called to this particular issue.“ 

The work was aggressively pushed by the ‘‘industrial con- 


46 Jbid., 7: introduction, 29-33. See also ibid., 7: 288 ff. for important docu 
ments. Some account of Evans is given by Hoagland in Commons and associates, 
History of labour in the United States, 1: 522 ff. 

47 Besides the work of Mr. Commons and his associates there may be consulted 
also the older book of Rudolf E. Meyer, Heimstdtten- und andere Wirtschaftsqesetz¢ 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, von Canada, Russland, China, Indien, Ru 
minien, Serbien und England (Berlin, 1883); and Stephenson, Political history of 
the public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre-emption to homestead, 103-113. The 
Van Buren manuscripts in the library of congress contain many important letters, 
especially in relation to the campaign of 1848; see particularly Van Buren’s reply to 
the Buffalo convention, 56 Van Buren manuscripts. 

In connection with this subject, some interest attaches to a group of letters which, 
several years later, Andrew Johnson received from Thomas Ainge Devyr, one of the 
most prominent of the land reformers. Devyr wrote from Williamsburg, New York, 
on December 9, 1859, giving Johnson a sketch of the history of the ‘‘land reformers’’ 
organized in New York in 1844. These were nearly all democrats. Devyr had con 
ducted a democratic paper at Williamsburg at the time. The democratic party 
proved hostile; the Greeley whigs made a show of favoring land reform, and so did 
the Buffalo platform men. Those imposters, wrote Devyr, ‘‘stole our thunder’’ in 
1848, and took nineteen-twentieths of those devoted to the cause. ‘‘Ours’’ was the 
free soil party up to that time. Now (1859), Devyr urged the democrats to take 
the matter up again. Devyr added an interesting account of his own history; twenty 
three years before, he had published in the north of Ireland a pamphlet reprinted 
here, and in the chartist movement he had ‘‘narrowly’’ escaped to the United States, 
in 1840. Upon the back of the letter cited Andrew Johnson wrete ‘‘Not read as 
yet.’’ On January 1, 1860, Devyr wrote again, sending a printed cireular. A third 
letter followed January 8, in which the writer interestingly connects the homestead 
agitation with the anti-rent difficulies in New York. Devyr wrote a fourth time 
January 21, addressing Johnson as ‘‘ general-in-chief’’ of the cause, and saying that 
he was unwilling to ascribe the neglect of his letters to deliberate intention. John 
son-Patterson manuscripts in the possession of Mr. A. J. Patterson, of Greenville, 
Tennessee, to whom acknowledgment is made for the permission to consalt these 
papers. Some account of Devyr is given by Hoagland in Commons and associates, 
History of labour in the United States, 1: 532. 
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gress,’’ of which the sessions, beginning in 1845, were held each 
year.” But the most widely heard voice continued to be that of 
Greeley. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the great difference be- 
tween these ideas and those of Benton. If logically carried out 
the principles of Evans justified the taking of land from monop- 
olists in any part of the world. It was only America’s fortu- 
nate possession of a public domain that offered the opportunity 
to press the demand for room for the landless in the yet unset- 
tled region of the west rather than in the crowded east. But it 
is not hard to see how this eastern appeal could be made to apply 
to the west, could spread to the western states and territories 
and would result in the petitions, which, with thousands of names 
attached, were submitted to the congress of the United States. 
But for congress successfully to be persuaded necessitated the 
aggressive activity of men in that body, as well as the exhorta- 
tions of those outside. Within congress the cause of the home- 
stead was taken up and steadily pressed by Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee, to whose preparation for leadership in this regard 
some attention must now be given. 

The years which Andrew Johnson had lived before his en- 
trance into the house of. representatives in 1843 had already 
gone to make up the strong but somewhat uncouth personality 
of the man.*® Born in 1808 in Raleigh, North Carolina, at four- 
teen years of age he was ‘‘ bound out”’ to learn the trade of a tail- 
or; and a couple of years later together with an elder brother 
William he was advertised as a runaway from his master. After 
another two years he with his brother and stepfather had 
tramped across the mountains to the upper valley of the Ten- 
nessee, where in the long depression between the Alleghany 
mountains and the Cumberland plateau, which extends to the 
northeast far up into Virginia, lies the little town of Greenville. 
Among the treasures of the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, 
the curious visitor may see two old account books much worn 


48 Hoagland treats of the industrial congress in ibid., 1: 547-551. See also the 
masses of petitions in the House of representatives manuscripts, library of con- 
gress, which show the westward movement through Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and 
the influence of the land reformers and the industrial congress. 

49 An extended sketch of Andrew Johnson, from a not over-friendly point of view, 
is found in Oliver P. Temple, Notable men of Tennessee, from 1833 to 1875, their 
times and their contemporaries (New York, 1912). 
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and battered which were kept by Johnson in connection with 
his tailor shop. They show him lending small sums of money, 
and later performing small commissions on his trips to Wash- 
ington. Unfortunately neither these nor any other sources 
have anything to say about the intellectual life of the young tai- 
lor. From later materials, however, one gathers that there was 
an early development of his oratorical ability, and that he was 
much given to reading, an art which had been painfully acquired. 
One hears nothing of feats of strength like those which gave a 
local celebrity to Lincoln, in whose early career there are indeed 
many elements of similarity. Nor, in Johnson’s case does the 
seriousness of life seem to have been relieved by the humour 
which even though rude and rough, rescued Lincoln from the 
melancholy that sometimes overtook him. The earnestness with 
which Johnson felt obliged to defend himself against charges of 
infidelity permits one to suspect that he had perhaps been char- 
acterized by that skepticism of a cruder type which one meets 
in so many cases in the early part of the nineteenth century.” 
At a later time he showed that he had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with English literature and that if the range of his knowl- 
edge was limited, his mastery of what he had was thorough. 
But his mental activity seems to have found its natural out- 
let in the field of polities. In this field one principle was un- 
doubtedly a guiding foree throughout his whole career. This 
was a bitter dislike of the superiority claimed by some men 
or for some men by virtue of greater possessions of wealth 
or more fortunate circumstances of birth. The vehemence 
with which he expressed these views surprises one, for one 
could hardly imagine the quiet town of Greenville or the 
whole valley of East Tennessee to be the theatre of a class 
struggle whether on the basis of birth or wealth. Here, with 
comparatively few slaves, there was none of the manorial 
life that, existing in much dignity and culture in both older 
and newer regions of the south, has so often and so mistak- 
enly been regarded as universal. On the contrary, East Ten- 
nessee was a region of small farms in an upland valley. It was 
not a typical ‘‘poor white’’ region. One feels, therefore, that 
Johnson’s hostility to aristocracy must represent resentment at 


50 See the printed pamphlet, Letter of Andrew Johnson to his constituents (Wash- 
ington, 1845), to which reference is made below. 
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the treatment of social inferiority accorded to the poor artisan 
by the well-to-do farmers, and also an element peculiar to John- 
son’s own personality. 

Within ten years from the time that Johnson reached Ten- 
nessee he had succeeded in polities to the extent of securing 
election, first to town offices in Greenville, and then as repre- 
sentative in the state legislature. In 1834 Tennessee adopted a 
new constitution. Before the convention came many questions 
of change, such as the demand for an abolition of slavery put 
forth by persons in East Tennessee. The sectionalism of the 
state was strongly marked, as it is to this day, finding a natural 
basis in the division of the state by the Cumberland plateau and 
the Tennessee river. When Johnson entered the lower house 
of the Tennessee assembly, it was at the first session after the 
adoption of the new constitution, when many statutes of semi- 
constitutional nature were debated so that there was an unusu- 
ally good opportunity for a new representative to be educated 
in the practical working of the state government. It was the 
very time also of the revolt against the domination of state poli- 
tics by the friends of General Jackson, out of which, so far as 
Tennessee was concerned, developed the whig party. After a 
period of hesitation Andrew Johnson threw himself whole-heart- 
edly into the service of the regular democratic organization, a 
course which he tenaciously pursued to the time of the civil war. 

Defeated for the next assembly, because, it is said, of opposi- 
tion to internal improvements, Johnson was more successful in 
1839. After another term in the house and one in the senate of 
the assembly, he was elected in 1843 representative in congress 
of the first Tennessee district. But before an attempt is made 
to follow him in his congressional career it will be best briefly to 
consider the work which he had done and the estimate +~  h had 
been placed upon him when he entered national polities. Al- 
ready he had exhibited political ability and force to an extent 
that warranted James K. Polk, chief master of the democratic 
organization in Tennessee, in suggesting Johnson as a possi- 
bility for the senate of the United States. A bitter partisan, 
Johnson shared in the maneuver by which the democrats kept 


51 James K. Polk to Maclin, January 17, 1842. Polk papers, library of con- 
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the state a couple of years without any United States senators 
rather than elect a whig. His radical tendencies had already 
manifested themselves in his support of the proposal to form 
East Tennessee into a separate state, a reflection of sectional 
jealousy. But the activity which later was most used abainst 
him was his support of the ‘‘white basis’’ for the arrangement 
of the congressional districts in Tennessee. This plan looked to 
the substitution in the arrangement of these districts of an 
apportionment according to the white population alone, in place 
of the existing ‘‘federal’’ basis, by which five negro slaves were 
to count as three white men. The effect of the change would be 
to give East Tennessee, with its fewer slaves, a larger share of 
the representatives in congress. It is interesting to examine 
Johnson’s defense of this policy in answer to the charge of sym- 
pathy with the abolitionists which very naturally his enemies 
raised against him. He said that it was necessary to make the 
change for the very purpose of defending slavery. If the non- 
slaveholders of East Tennessee were satisfied within the state 
it would be the best means of preventing antislavery tendencies 
and making the state united. Against slaveholders as a superior 
class he frequently expressed himself in vigorous terms. But 
so far as I know his speeches and private letters reveal little or 
no sympathy with anything like abolition and his dislike of the 
abolitionists in general and of the New England sort in particu- 
lar appears to have been thorough. 

Such was Andrew Johnson when he entered congress in De- 
cember, 1843, in the same session in which Stephen A. Douglas 
and Howell Cobb also began their congressional service. But 
whereas Douglas was at once placed at the head of a select 
committee to investigate a matter of apportionment, and thus 
brou.’ ‘into a conspicuous position, Johnson was given only a 
place ui the committee on claims and in the committee on expen- 
ditures in the war department. In his first session he paid his 
tribute to party regularity in the debate on remitting the fine 
levied on General Jackson by Judge Hall of New Orleans and 
took part in the sectional struggle over the reception of abolition 
petitions which was now marked by the baiting of John Quincey 
Adams. Johnson accused the north of conspiring to break up 
the union through its attack on the south. ‘‘But when we of the 
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South,’’ he said, ‘‘who represent the interests of the slave states, 
contend for our rights Gentlemen say ‘Oh you are too much ex- 
cited, too much heated’ ”’ He denounced the famous 
statement of Adams in the last congress, that in case of a ser- 
vile war the free states if called in to suppress insurrection in 
the south might establish emancipation.*? At a later time a 
friendly editor said®* that John Quincy Adams had declared 
Johnson to be possessed of more native ability than any man in 
the house of representatives. The literal exactness of this re- 
port may well be doubted; but in the memoir of Adams there is 
found an expression of appreciation for Johnson’s support in 
a matter of parliamentary detail. 

While always in line with his party as against the whigs, 
Johnson nevertheless appears to have taken every possible op- 
portunity to manifest his independence of the party leaders. 
Thus it happened that Stephen A. Douglas, Jefferson Davis, 
and Thomas H. Bagby of Virginia all felt the lash of Johnson’s 
tongue. With these as with many of the whig leaders the oceca- 
sion of ugly passages of debate was usually some sentiment or 
allusion which Johnson chose to consider as in some way reflect- 
ing upon the workingman. Again and again, sometimes it would 
seem with deliberate intent to pick a quarrel, or at least with a 
disposition to choose an unpleasant interpretation of a word, 
Johnson rose to declare himself the friend of the laborer. It is 
not hard to understand the bitterness with which such a man 
as Jefferson Davis, for instance, would remember such encoun- 
ters,’ nor to see that Johnson’s manner must have interfered 
with his success in the larger fields of polities. 

Quite as characteristic was the attitude of Johnson towards 
political matters. He supported all the measures of Polk’s ad- 
ministration, but denounced the administration’s plan to tax tea 
and coffee as oppressive of the poor. He conceived a bitter ani- 
mosity to the new Smithsonian institution, and historical students 
will doubtless place him in their black books because he opposed 


52 Congressional globe, 28 congress, 1 session, 212-214. 

53 Nashville Union, May 10, 1853. 

54 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his diary from 1795 to 
1848, edited by Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), 12: 240. 

55 Jefferson Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government (New York, 1881), 
2: 703; Varina B. H. Davis, Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Confederate States 
of America; a memoir by his wife (New York, [1890]), 1: 242 ff. 
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appropriations for the relief of Mrs. Madison in the matter 
the purchase of the Madison papers. He pressed with great « 
ergy his belief that there was an unfair distribution of the o 
ces at the command of the executive," urged that these shou 
be divided in accordance with geographical regions and ma 
tained that farmers and mechanics should be given a larg 
proportion. He proposed that the members of the supreme cot 
should be put upon the elective basis, supported the famili 
amendment which looked to changing the election of the pre 
dent, and brought in one of the early amendnients for the popul 
election of senators.” 

Notwithstanding his radical principles, tlhiough one can har 
suppose it was because of them, Johnson served five terms in t 
house of representatives. Various competitors canvassed his d 
trict against him, of whom the most bitter in personal animosi 
was William G. Brownlow who poured upon Johnson all the po 


56 The exercise of the executive patronage and Johnson’s discontent therew 
formed the subject of an earnest conversation between Johnson and President P« 
The diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849, edited by Milo 
Quaife (Chicago, 1910), 2: 35-41. 

57 Nashville Union, May 21, 1849, citing ‘‘Gallery of portraits of past and prese 
members of congress,’’ No. 1, in New York Sunday Times, gave an extended sket 
of Andrew Johnson, from which the following paragraph is taken: 

‘“Owing to the want of early advantages, of which I have written above, Mr. J. 
times slashes his mother-tongue, — pronouncing words of many syllables, or of ree« 
foreign derivation, with little regard to rules laid down by Walker or Webster. Me 
or less of his fellow-members will titter and sneer at Mr. J.’s many false anglicisn 
yet I have rarely seen it done, save by someone smarting under the point of his o 
torical bowie-knife. Though expressed in uncouth phraseology, his views are eas 
understood; for he talks strong thoughts and carefully culled facts in quick suce 
sion. He thrusts his opponents through and through, as with a rusty and jagg 
weapon, tearing a big wound and leaving somethig behind to fester and be reme 
bered. Woe be unto the luckless wight who offers him a personal indignity — ea 
a slur upon him, in debate; for if he has to wait two years for the opportunity, wh 
it does come, Mr. J. makes the best use of it. Hie puts no bridle upon his tongu 
yet he is never guilty of a personal disrespect to a fellow-member, or even to t 
opposite party as a whole. Perhaps I may fairly characterize his efforts as bei 
slashingly crushing, for he chops to mince-meat and then grinds to powder the me 
measures and principles he may be contending against. He takes and maintai 


positions at times, which I can hear no other man advocate without feeling mora 
sure that the man is speaking without the least regard to the effect of his words up 
his own prospects as a public man. He is emphatically the Ledru-Rollin of t 
House — that is, if Mr. Ledru-Rollin is an honest man. Mr. Johnson is, howevé 
by no means afflicted with socialism. He would be the last man in the House 
sanction the robbery of either class in society t pension any other class — not he.’’ 
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tical vitriol of which he had so vast a supply and whom Johnson 
in return described as a ‘‘hyena.’’ This domination of his district 
by Johnson was overthrown, not by any opponent, but by a gerry- 
mander which the whigs arranged in 1852 with the deliberate 
intention of depriving Johnson of his seat. His answer to the 
challenge was to make the race for the governorship. Not only 
did he sueceed but for the first time in a number of years a re- 
election followed. At the end of his second term he was able 
to bring to pass his election as senator ; two years later he select- 
ed the other democratic senator, and in 1860 his name for several 
ballots was presented as that of a ‘‘favorite son’’ in nomination 
for the presidency by the Tennessee delegation in the Charles- 
ton convention. When one realizes that this political progress 
was maintained in spite of the opposition secret or open of many 
of the democratic leaders in the central and western parts of the 
state one sees all the more clearly the power that Johnson ex- i 
erted over the mass of the voters in the state as a whole. : 
The congressional contest in which Brownlow sought to defeat 
Johnson was that of 1845. In answer to the attacks of Brownlow 
Johnson pursued the very customary course of issuing an ad- 
dress to his constituents. This was full of bitter controversial 
matter which, beyond one statement, is of no significance here. 
r He attacked one of the community who, he said, ‘‘is viole.sily 
opposed to me no doubt because I am too much the poor man’s 
friend; because I, while a member of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, was in favor of giving to every man, who could not raise 
a sum of money sufficient to pay the government price for the 
publie land, a certain number of acres, (the numbers of acres 
though to be regulated in proportion to the number of children 
in family,) free of charge, by his moving to and settling upon it. 
While I have been standing by the poor man in getting him a 
home that he could eall his, it will not be out of place, in this con- 
nexion, to ascertain what the opinions are of those who have been 
trying to crush me in the estimation of the people.’’* 
The paternity of great public measures is often as much dis- 
puted as Homer’s birthplace; and the parentage of the home- 
stead bill has been claimed for many persons.” In a very schol- 





58 Letter of Andrew Johnson to his constituents. 
59 This has been due in part to a failure to distinguish carefully the homestead 
principle from that of the ‘‘log ecabin’’ bill. 
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arly dissertation the latest writer upon this period in the his- 
tory of the public lands, Mr. George M. Stephenson, has duly 
noted the resolution introduced January 4, 1844, in the course 
of the first session of the twenty-eighth congress, which was to 
instruct the committee on public lands to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of passing a law to donate eighty acres of land to every 
actual settler ‘‘being the head of a family and living with the 
same and not now the owner of land and who through misfor- 
tune or otherwise is unable to purchase.’’ ‘This resolution was 
submitted by Robert Smith of Illinois. But Mr. Stephenson 
does not call attention to the fact that these lands were to be 
selected from those which had been ten years on the market, 
that is, lands of presumable inferior quality.”° In the second ses- 
sion of this congress an amendment to the graduation bill, pro- 
posed by Thomasson of Kentucky, undertook to donate to every 
actual settler ‘‘being the head of a family’’ forty acres. It ap- 
pears from the debate that this, too, had reference to lands that 
had previously been offered for sale." In the first session of the 
twenty-ninth congress, however, independent homestead bills 
were introduced by Felix Grundy McConnell of Alabama and 
by Andrew Johnson of Tennessee. It was at this session, as 
we have made clear above, that the graduation and reduction 
bill eee so near passing; and both the bill of McConnell and 
that of Johnson,” together with the two earlier propositions 

60 Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre 
emption to homestead, 116; Congressional globe, 28 congress, 1 session, 103. In the 
following session, when the graduation bill was debated at length, Smith, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1844, made a speech in reply to Causin of Maryland, who had upheld the 
eastern point of view. IJbid., 28 congress, 2 session, 69 ff. In the first session of 
the next congress, on July 9, 1846, he made another extended speech on graduation, 


in which he referred to his resolution introduced in 1844. Jbid., 29 congress, 1 ses- 
sion, 1062 ff. 

61 [bid., 28 congress, 2 session, 241. Cf. J. B. Sanborn, ‘‘Some political aspects 
of homestead legislation,’’ in American historical review, 6: 27. 

62 McConnell asked permission to introduce his bill January 9, 1846. Congres 
sional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 172. Johnson asked another member to waive a 
motion which he wished to offer, to allow him (Johnson) to introduce his bill, but 
failed (March 9). Ibid., 472. On March 12 he asked leave of the house to intro- 
duce the bill. Jbid., 492. On March 27 he introduced the bill. Jbid., 563. <A copy 
of this bill (H. R. No. 319) was kept by Andrew Johnson and is still with a number 
of printed homestead bills in the Johnson papers, library of congress. 

63 On December 11, 1845, Ficklin of Illinois also submitted a bill to grant lands to 
actual settlers ‘‘under certain limitations.’’ Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 
session, 43. The content of the bill does not appear. 
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mentioned, were closely connected with the parliamentary course 
of that measure and illustrated what we have called the west- 
ern point of view. Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
pretty well represent that section of the country.“ But among 
the petitions of 1844-1845 is one presented by Severance of 
Maine from Dudly P. Bailey and forty others of the same state 
requesting that congress ‘‘should pass with all convenient haste, 
a law by which every citizen, who may be desirous of cultivat- 
ing the earth for a living, shall be enabled to enter upon the pub- 
lic lands and oceupy a reasonable sized farm thereon free of 
cost.’”’* A similar petition from Alleghany county, Pennsyl- 
vania, was presented January 30, 1846, by Darragh of that 
state *° and a few days later Herrick of New York presented a 
memorial of the National Reform association with regard to the 
public land which was referred but not printed.” Herein are 
seen early manifestations of the radical eastern propaganda.® 

McConnell, who seems to have been regarded by the house as 
something of a wit and to have been taken not very seriously, 
tried several times early in the session to introduce his bill which 
was to provide a home for ‘‘every man, maid or widow being 
the head of a family.’’® The last time he used the word ‘‘home- 
stead :’’™ but this does not seem to have been in general use at 
this time. Andrew Johnson, many years later, claimed that his 
introduction of the bill antedated that of McConnell,” but it 
appears that McConnell really made the first efforts.” Both 

64 Thomasson, however, expressed a desire to remove the lands from the national 
treasury because he did not wish revenue from the public domain to break down the 
tariff. 

65 January 3, 1845. Ibid., 28 congress, 2 session, 89. 

66 Ibid., 29 congress, 1 session, 283. 

67 March 9, 1846. Ibid., 471. 

68 The plans of Johnson and McConnell both fell short of the demands of the land 
reformers. Documentary history of American industrial society (Commons and asso- 
ciates ed.), 8: 64-65. 

69 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 172 (January 9), 420 (February 24), 
473 (March 9), 558 (March 26), 1045 (July 1). 

70 Ibid., 1063 (July 6). 

71 Tbid., 35 congress, 1 session, 3043. 

72 It was the advice to his students of a great teacher of history, Herbert B. 
Adams, to ‘‘avoid the use of the superlative.’’ This applies, in general, to the 
efforts of historical writers to locate the ‘‘first’’ appearance of an idea; and, in par- 
ticular, to the authorship or ‘‘fatherhood’’ of the homestead bill. Ten years before 
the period under consideration a Mississippi representative in congress, Franklin E. 
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Johnson and McConnell tried also to tack their measures on to 
the graduation bill, in the form of an amendment," and MeCon- 
nell made similar efforts in connection with other bills. 

Within a few months McConnell committed suicide. Johnson 
continued in congress and therefore had the advantage of mak- 
ing repeated efforts to secure consideration for his bill. 

The suggestions of giving grants of land to settlers which in 
the forms of petitions, resolutions, separate bills or amendments 
to the graduation and reduction bill had in 1844-1846 ushered in 
the beginnings of the homestead discussion were not followed 
up decisively in the congress of 1847-1849. The political mal- 
adjustment caused by the election of a whig house of repre- 
sentatives, the agitation over the Wilmot proviso, the bickering 
over the conduct of the Mexican war and the influence of the 
bounty law all acted unfavorably. But the agitation of the 
eastern radicals was having its effect. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1848 the land reformers tried to enlist Martin Van 
Buren in their cause; but that wily politician and even the fram- 
ers of the Buffalo platform were afraid to come out clearly for 
the full program of Evans and his followers. ‘The Buffalo plat- 
form did include a homestead plank. Van Buren, however, de- 
clared himself not ready to assent to the free gift of the public 
lands. On the other hand Greeley gave his support to General 
Taylor and the regular whig ticket. Thus the adherents of land 
Plummer, a native of Massachusetts, presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mis- 
sissippi and made a speech thereon. The petition prayed for a law granting to each 
native citizen of the United States not already a landholder ani who was not worth 
five hundred dollars, 160 acres of land on condition of settlement and continued cul 
tivation for the period of five years. In his speech upon the petition Plummer said 
the condition of white men too poor to purchase a home was worse than that of the 
Indians. The petitioners were thankful for the preémption laws, but asked for 
donations. They pointed out that the Mexican republic was holding out actual dona 
tions of land to settlers and that many would be compelled to seek in a distant land 
a home which they could not obtain here. Plummer condemned the United States 


government as the only nation on earth that ever adopted a policy of holding up its 
waste and unappropriated lands as a source of revenue except for some temporary 


reason. This may stand as the ‘‘first’’ congressional proposal of a real homestead 
measure, — until someone discovers an earlier one. Register of debates in congress, 
1834-1835, 11: part 2, 1566-1570. 

78 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 1077 (Johnson, July 10); 1192 (Me- 
Connell, August 4); 1200 (McConnell, August 6, on the Oregon bill). The bill of 
Johnson is reprinted in Docwmentary history of American ‘«ndustrial society (Com- 
mons and associates, ed.), 8: 62-64. 
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reform were divided."* Though in the east the homestead idea 
found friends in several political groups, no effective political 
organization made the measure exclusively its own. Thus in 
this period the history of the homestead bill had for the time a 
nonpartisan aspect different from that of the graduation bill 
in the campaign of four years before. 

After the election the homestead principle again appeared in 
the house in two bills differing in content, the one submitted by 
Andrew Johnson, the other by Horace Greeley, a member of this 
congress. During this short session Johnson through illness 
was unable to look after his bill; and so he placed it in the care of 
his Tennessee colleague George W. Jones.” Jones accomplished 
nothing, and Greeley’s bill was speedily tabled.” Greeley left 
congress, but Johnson had taken a fresh start and at every ses- 
sion during the remainder of his membership in the house of 
representatives he introduced a homestead bill in one form or 
another. In the thirty-first congress, that of the compromise of 
1850, he had played a part of some importance in the election 
of Cobb as speaker, and for the first time was given the chair- 
manship of a committee, —that on public expenditures.” When 
he found the committee on public lands predisposed in favor of 
its own measure of graduating and reducing the price of the 
public lands, he tried the unusual expedient of reporting his bill 
from the committee on public expenditures, —his own commit- 
tee. This naturally aroused instant protest. It was insisted 
that such a bill should go to the committee on public lands.” He 

74 See note 46 above, and Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, from 
1840 to 1862, from pre-emption to homestead, 135-139. Theodore C. Smith, in his 
The liberty and free soil parties in the northwest (New York, 1897), discusses the 
election of 1848, but has little to say of the relation thereto of the question of the 
publie lands. 

75 Johnson gave notice of his bill December 11, 1848. Congressional globe, 30 con- 


gress, 2 session, 25. Jones tried to introduce the bill February 14, 16, 1849. Ibid., 
534, 548. 

76 The bill was tabled by a viva voce vote February 27, 1849. JIbid., 605. There 
was also a bill presented by E. Embree of Indiana, February 5, 1849. Ibid., 454. 

77 Ibid., 31 congress, 1 session, 88. Two years later he resigned this post, on the 
ground that he had nothing to do. 

78 He gave notice January 7, 1850. IJbid., 131. On February 25 he reported the 
bill from his own committee. IJbid., 408. Securing unanimous consent he intro- 
duced his bill February 27, and asked that it be referred to the committee on agri- 
culture. This was refused and the bill was referred to the committee on public lands. 
Ibid., 423, 424. 
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then tried a new tack. Finding more friendly sonie of the com- 
mittee on agriculture, he changed the title of his ill so that it 
purported to be one to encourage agriculture. This committee 
got the bill before the house, and Johnson proceeded, on July 
25, 1850, to make his first speech upon the bill.”* He distinetly 
stated that this bill was a homestead bill, and remarked that 
when first introduced some five years ago it was considered 
wild and visionary. But now the public mind had been directed 
toward the measure and the most prominent men of the country 
were vying with each other in support of it. Senators ‘‘ posses- 
sing the tallest intellect’? had entered the competitien. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he was ‘‘no agrarian, 
no leveller, as they were termed in modern times.’’ He wished 
to elevate, not to pull down. In support of his proposition he 
cited Moses, Vattel, and Andrew Jackson, a somewhat curious 
combination of authorities. When he argued that the domain of 
United States belonged to the people as a whole, as much as the 
other great elements, air, fire, water, he was coming pretty close 
to the ideas of the land reformers. 

Johnson’s bill did not come to a vote.*° But that a change was 
developing in the estimate which the public mind placed 
on this measure was manifested in the presentation in the senate 
of various percent =a by Seward, Douglas, Webster and Sam 
Houston,” while Walker of Wisconsin suggested a combination 
of a homestead plan with one of cession to the states.** Seward’s 
resolution looked to a grant of land to the exiles from Hungary; 
and it was over this phase of the question that most of the de- 
bate took place. 

In the short session of 1850-1851 Johnson again introduced 


0 


79 He gave notice of the new bill March 4, and June 4 it was introduced and re 
ferred. Ibid., 448, 1122. The committee on agriculture reported the bill and John- 
son spoke on July 25. His speech is given at length in ibid., appendix, 2: 950-952. 

80 A bill proposed by Moore of Pennsylvania ‘‘to discourage speculation in the 
public lands’’ was also a homestead bill. Jbid., 139, 424. 

81 For Douglas see ibid., 75, 87 (December 24, 27, 1849). On December 24 (ibid., 
75) Cass had introduced a resolution looking to the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Austria. Seward’s resolution to grant land from the public domain for the 
Hungarian exiles was offered January 9, 1850. IJbid., 128. On January 22, Webster 
moved his resolutions which on March 28, on his own motion, were postponed. Jbid., 
616. Houstoa’s proposal was made January 30. IJbid., 262. 

82 December 24, 1849. Ibid., 74. 
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his bill,** as did Walker in the senate. This time Johnson was 
supported by George W. Julian, who acknowledged™ his debt 
to Johnson for the opportunity of making a speech. But future 
dangers in the way of the bill were made evident when Julian 
combined with his advocacy of the homestead bill an out and out 
abolition argument very unflattering to the south.** 

The first session of the next congress, the thirty-second, im- 
mediately preceded the presidential canvass of 1852. A home- 
stead bill finally passed in the house of representatives, notwith- 
standing the rivalry of a new form of distribution proposed by 
Bennett and very favorably received, and also an amendment 
skilfully urged by Cobb of Alabama, who professed friendship 
to the homestead principle. There was a long and interesting 
debate,** which revealed the importance which the bill had now 
attained. Early in April Johnson wrote to his friend Patterson 
‘‘The ‘Homestead’ will pass without doubt unless some influ- 
ence is brought to bear against is not now seen or known to 
exist. Various M.C. who were considered against it during the 
last Congress are now for it, viz. Toombs, Stephens, Venable, 
ete. The mongers in land warrants are opperating [sic] to some 
extent against it. I think in the end that can be turned to good 
account.’ * 

In connection with the work of this session we have the most 
complete evidence of the relations that existed between Johnson 
and the land reformers of New York who, through the assistance 
of Greeley, were insistent in their pressure upon congress. 
Shortly after the bill had passed the house of representatives 

83 This session was marked by a considerable persistence on Johnson’s part, and 
by evidences of opposition to the introduction of the bill on the part of those who 
controlled the house. Jbid., 31 congress, 2 session, 22, 76, 94, 204, 216, 365, 752. 

84 George W. Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), 103-104. 

85 January 29, 1851. Congressional globe, 31 congress, 2 session, appendix, 135. 

86 The bill passed the house May 12, 1852. Jbid., 32 congress, 1 session, 1348 ff. 
The course of the debate on the bill may be traced by the indexes to the Congres- 
sional globe and appendix. Well chosen selections are printed in Documentary his- 
tory of American industrial society (Commons and associates ed.), 8: 65-78. Among 
the members of this house who took up the cause of the homestead bill was Galusha 
A. Grow of Pennsylvania, then serving his first term. Grow was the youngest mem- 
ber of this congress. His biographers point out the fact that he became a disciple 
of Thomas Hart Benton, then a member of the house. James T. DuBois and Gert- 
rude S. Mathews, Galusha A. Grow, father of the homestead law (Boston, 1917). 


87 Andrew Johnson to D. T. Patterson, April 4, 1852. Johnson papers, library of 
congress. 
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a mass meeting was arranged in New York, as to which Andrew 
Johnson, along with other prominent supporters of the measure 
in congress, was consulted. He wrote to Evans and the com- 
mittee on invitation on May 24 in high approval of the meeting, 
but characteristically urged ‘‘I hope you will have your meeting 
gotten up as a ‘Homestead’ gathering, not connected with any 
of the isms of the day.’’* It developed, however, that he not 
merely wrote a sympathetic letter, but attended the meeting and 
made the principal speech. According to plan the audience 
gathered in the park on the afternoon of May 27, but was soon 
driven by a rainstorm to take refuge in the rotunda of the city 
hall. The crowd of hearers was described by the Tribune as 
large and enthusiastic; Greeley gave an extensive summary of 
Johnson’s speech, and editorially praised it in terms that were 
warm and sincere. Several weeks later Johnson wrote to a 
friend ‘‘I was in New York some time since. . . . I had 
quite a pleasant time of it in the Empire City, was treated there 
with marked kindness and attention.’’* 

But the senate was deaf to outside appeals and refused to pass 
the bill." Though he came from a western state, and though 
the west was now becoming nearly unanimous for the homestead, 
Felch, of Michigan, chairman of the senate committee on public 
lands, was unfriendly and found support in a special communi- 
eation from John Wilson, the commissioner of the general land 
office. This included a criticism of the phraseology of the bill 
as submitted to him, and suggestions for improvement in this 


88 New York Daily Tribune, May 28, 1852. In the course of Andrew Johnson’s 
canvas for reélection to the governorship of Tennessee, in 1855, his affiliation with 


”” 


the ‘‘land reformers’’ was brought up against him by his political opponents as 
proof of his disorganizing and revolutionary doctrines. It was charged that his 
first message as governor had been copied from the ‘‘ Address to the voters of the 
United States’’ put forth by the industrial congress of 1852, and his presence at the 
later sessions of the congress and his association with Gerrit Smith, Seward, Chase, 
Sumner and I. P. Walker of Wisconsin was used in the attempt to discredit him at 
home. Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, July 14, 1855. At the session of the 
industrial congress held in Albany, New York, at which I. P. Walker was nominated 
for the presidency, Johnson received three votes for that nomination on the first 
ballot, and his friend A. O. P. Nicholson, who had expressed very liberal views on 
the laid question, received two votes. New York Daily Tribune, June 9, 1851. 

89 New York Daily Tribune, May 28, 1852. 

* Andrew Johnson to S. Milligan, July 20, 1852, manuscript in Pennsylvania his- 
torical society. 


%1 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 session, 1352, 1521, 2100, 2266. 
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respect, and also an opinion as to the merits of the measure as 
a whole, which was very unfavorable and brought up all the 
standard objections, — that the bill would involve a great loss of 
revenue, that this would involve a higher tariff or direct taxa- 
tion, that the public lands were pledged by congress for the pay- 
ment of the public debt, that the contracts with the states made 
upon their admission to the union would be impaired, that there 
was no discrimination as to the lands open to selection, so that 
mineral lands would be included, that no great national object 
was proposed, that the country would be deprived of this vast 
resource in the case of future wars, and that congress would 
draw on themselves an influence as irresistible as the force of 
gravitation.”* These criticisms suggest other phases of the his- 
tory of the public lands very closely interwoven with the polit- 
ical fortunes of the homestead bill, into the detailed considera- 
tion of which, in this paper, it has been impossible to enter.” 
The appropriation of vast quantities of land by the several 
bounty laws has been noticed; the extensive grants to railroads 
were already begun; California and the new territories presented 
their peculiar problems; it had been proposed to make gifts to 
hospitals for the indigent insane. Even more dangerous to the 
peaceful progress of the homestead bill was the sectional ani- 
mosity threatened when Mason of Virginia identified the agita- 
tion for the homestead with the candidacy of John P. Hale for 
the presidency. The increasing devotion to the measure of 
those who were attacking the institutions of the south was sure 
to turn southern support to southern hostility. Greeley claimed, 
however, that in the house more southern members voted for 
the bill than against it:* and in his New York speech Johnson 


92 John Wilson, acting commissioner, to A. Feleh, June 18, 1852. House of repre- 
sentatives papers, library of congress. 

93 For the political history of these years see Stephenson, Political history of the 
public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre-emption to homestead, chs. 10, 11; and 
for a less dependable account, Dubois and Matthews, Galusha A. Grow, father of the 
homestead law, ch. 4. Cf. also John B. Sanborn, Congressional grants of land in aid 
of railways (Madison, 1899), and ‘‘Some political aspects of homestead legislation,’’ 
in American historical review, 6:19 ff.; L. H. Haney, A congressional history of 
railways in the United States to 1850 (Madison, 1908), and A congressional history 
of railways in the United States, 1850-1887 (Madison, 1910); Benjamin W. Palmer, 
Swamp land drainage with special reference to Minnesota (University of Minnesota 
Bulletin — Minneapolis, 1915) ; Orfield, Federal land grants to the states with special 
reference to Minnesota. 

%4 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 session, 2267. 

95 New York Daily Tribune, May 28, 1852. 
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had eloquently pleaded the nonpartisan character of the mea- 
sure. 

The victory of Pierce, while favorable to the success of the 
graduation and reduction bill, was not encouraging for the 
homestead. In the short session that preceded the inauguration 
of Pierce the bill was again introduced in both houses, but again 
the result was failure.” At the close of this session, as has al- 
ready been said, Andrew Johnson left the house of representa- 
tives to serve four years as governor of Tennessee and then to 
return as senator to the congress of the United States. 

Coinciding in point of time with the beginning of the Pierce 
administration, the withdrawal of Johnson from the house de- 
fines a period in the history of the bill as well as in that of his 
own career. Reviewing what has been narrated we find that the 
homestead bill had its origin in a combination of forces. On 
the one hand it was an offshoot of the demand of the settler of the 
west for a further modification of the land system, and devel- 
oped out of the proposal for graduating and reducing the price 
of the publie lands. This policy of graduation was western, 
even southwestern, in its source, and politically was connected 
with the régime of Jacksonian democracy. But the homestead 
idea differed from the Bentonian scheme; and the difference 
consisted in the very elements which were embodied in the radi- 
cal agrarianism of the eastern labor movement. With reference 
to the work of Evans Mr. Commons has written: ‘‘Not for 
the sake of those who moved west did Evans advocate freedom 
of the public lands, but for the sake of those who remained east. 
This was the idea that he added to the idea of Andrew Jackson 
and Andrew Johnson.’’® This identification of the attitude of 
Jackson and the attitude of Johnson seems to be mistaken. 
Johnson, who represented a southwestern state, was possessed 
of ideas very similar to those of the land reformers, if not de- 
rived therefrom, and it is just this fact that makes distinctive 
his contribution. Originally opposed even to the further reduc- 


%6 The later phases of the bill to 1862 are discussed by Sanborn, Congressional 
grants of land in aid of railways; by DuBois and Mathews, Galusha A. Grow, father 
of the homestead law (with some exaggeration of the part played by Grow) ; and by 
Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, from 1840 to 1862, from pre-emption 
to homestead, chs. 12-15. 

97 Documentary history of American industrial society (Commons and associates 
ed.), 7: introduction, 31. 
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tion of the price of the public lands, opinion in the east was 
converted to the abandonment of the revenue policy for that of 
free grants. The earlier phases of the homestead movement 
brought to pass this change and the fusion of the eastern and the 
western points of view. In the accomplishment of this Andrew 
Johnson, of East Tennessee, played an important part. Not the 
inventor of the homestead idea, which can hardly be said to have 
been invented at all, and probably not the first to introduce the 
proposed legislation in congress, he was the first practical poli- 
tician to make this policy particularly his own and persistently 
to force it upon the attention of congress. 

In 1850 Johnson had written to his son-in-law: ‘‘I have 
strong hopes of getting the homestead bill through this winter. 
If I do I shall die happy.’’** He had now found reinforcement 
in the east, to whose artisan classes his personal appeal might 
one day be powerful. He could count certainly on some support 
from the south and southwest. The northwest was of all sec- 
tions the one most certain to approve of the homestead bill. It 
must have been with some bitterness, therefore, that he left the 
house of representatives with his work yet uncompleted. But if 
it seemed hard to leave to others to reap the field where he had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, Johnson had at least 
brought it to pass that he himself was recognized as responsible 
for the suecess which thus far had been accomplished. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1853, Senator Dodge of Iowa, replying to Senators 
Charlton and Dawson of Georgia who had opposed the home- 
stead bill of this session, gave an historical retrospect concern- 
ing the bill in which he appealed particularly to the southern 
origin both of the principles of the bill and of the emigrants who 
profited by it. He quoted Macon of North Carolina, pointed 
out the support given by men of that type in North Carolina and 
Virginia to Benton’s graduation bill which had passed the sen- 
ate more than twenty-five years before with a provision for 
donating the refuse lands to actual cultivators. ‘‘ After a seven 
years’ struggle of the people’s representatives in the other 
house’’ the homestead bill ‘‘thus assailed in advance in this 
body, passed. And I now have in my eye its indefatigable and 


98 Andrew Johnson to D. T. Patterson, December 23, 1850. Johnson papers, 
library of congress. 
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indomitable author, an esteemed friend and member of the 
House, (Hon. Andrew Johnson of Tennessee,) to whom, as one 
deeply sympathizing with him in sentiment, I return my thanks 
asanlowaman. He is the type of the men for whom this bill is 
intended — now a most able and faithful member of Congress, 
once a mechanic struggling with poverty and working with the 
hands which God gave him, and expending that sweat by which 
it was the decree of the Almighty that man should obtain his 
bread.’’ 

As the career of Andrew Johnson peculiarly illustrates the 
opportunity which democracy in this country has offered, so the 
evolution of our land system, though accompanied by much that 
has been costly and wasteful, has yet been an evidence of the 
workings of self government. In the past the influence of the 
frontier, with its opportunity for the easy acquisition of lands, 
has been potent as a factor distinguishing American conditions 
from those in the old world. Now, the era of free land has about 
ended, and there is no longer the vast domain of unbroken prai- 
rie that was open for the operation of the homestead law. But 
it is hardly to be doubted that the land problem will remain, 
appearing in new phases, the solution of which will tax the best 
efforts of those who will devote themselves to the great recon 
struction that must follow the present war; in which, as in the 
successful conclusion of military effort, the United States will, 
we know, play a part worthy of its vast power. 

Sr. Georce L. Sroussar. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
Provipence, Ruope Isianp 


99 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, appendix, 202. 








THE PASSING OF THE FRONTIER’ 


The year 1848 marks the beginning of a new epoch in Illinois 
history. Not only had the polity of the commonwealth found it 
necessary to lay aside its swaddling clothes for a new constitu- 
tion, but its citizens began to move forward in strides that ren- 
dered obsolete existing institutions and prevailing methods im 
almost every phase of the life of the times. Agriculture was rev- 
olutionized in many of its aspects; urban life discarded more and 
more of the traces of the frontier; the prairies were filled up by 
a progressive population which flowed in from every corner of 
the new and the old world; industry developed into new and un- 
tried fields; and the state came to take a front rank among Mis- 
sissippi valley commonwealths. The way was prepared for the 
leading role Illinois was to play in bearing the burdens of the 
union in the storm and stress of civil war. 

The outstanding feature of life in Illinois during the fifties 
was the passing of the frontier. Every aspect of its social and 
economic make-up declared that the spirit of western pioneering 
could not perpetuate its dominance over the growing common- 
wealth. Every rattle of a farm machine, every puff of a loco- 
motive, was a blow at the peace and calm of the untamed prairie 
wilderness, still the haunt of the rabbit, the deer, and even the 
wolves—a taunt to the slow and inefficient man power of the 
primitive first settlers. 

The upbuilding of towns and cities was one of the strongest 
indications of the rapid development of the state. Illinois of 
1850 boasted only ten incorporated cities: Chicago, Alton, 
Springfield, Beardstown, Pekin, Quincy, Peoria, Bloomington, 
Galena, and Rock Island. Inasmuch, however, as several of these 
had been insignificant hamlets in 1840, this represented a re- 
markable development toward a more highly civilized common- 
wealth. There were in addition, moreover, towns of from three 
to five thousand inhabitants in places to which ten years before 


1 This article constitutes the first chapter of The era of the civil war by Arthur 
C. Cole, Centennial history of Illinois, volume ITT. 
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not so much as a traii had led.* It was noted that the growth of 
towns and villages seemed to run parallel with the growth of 
grain; cities grew up only at points of special vantage for the 
penetration of interior districts by incoming settlers and for the 
ready exchange of farm products for the finished output of the 
factory and workshop. For this reason the river towns of the 
forties had swelled into thriving cities, their life supplied by 
the sonorous breathing of steam engines; and a business for- 
merly confined to the barter of hazelnuts, butter, and eggs, for 
buttons, beads, cap ribbons, powder, and shot, was replaced by 
a business of thousands of dollars in merchandise and produce.’ 
For this reason, too, the network of railroads that came to tra- 
verse the state developed the municipalities in the fifties; Chi- 
cago increased from a city of 29,963 in 1850, to 80,028 in 1855, 
and 109,260 in 1860. 

Rapid accumulation of population prevented the municipal 
improvements that might well have been expected of places of 
such size, for in most senses the cities and towns were mere 
overgrown villages. Housing facilities could not keep pace with 
such rapid growth; dwellings were small and crude, often mere 
shacks. Bloomington erected over 250 new dwellings in 1850, 
and a searcity was still noted, while newcomers to Springfield, 
after looking in vain for some place of residence, passed on in 
hopes of finding a more favorable location.* Home-owning was 
fairly general among the older townspeople; but rents for the 
newcomers were uniformly high, sometimes exorbitant. There 
was a steady shortage of dwellings in Alton, and houses were 
‘‘worth from fifteen to twenty per cent. per annum on their 
cost.’’® In Chieago houses that cost $500 sometimes rented for 
$300 and $400 asyear; ‘‘a moderate little tenement which might 
be got in the suburbs of London for £25 per annum here fetches 
£200,’’ reported a visiting Britisher.° 

2 Chicago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State Register, June 22, 1850. 

8 Naples Observer clipped in Belleville Advocate, September 12, 1850. 

+ Iinois Journal, May 18, 20, 23, 1850. 

5 Alton Courier, February 7, 1854, see also September 27, 1852, March 9, 1853, 
March 20, 1854. 

6 Chicago Weekly Democrat, April 7, 1855. Special correspondence of London 
Times clipped in Chicago Tribune, November 12, 1860; see also Chicago Press and 
Tribune, April 2, 1859. Missionary effort in the west was discouraged by rents of 


$200 or $300 for houses that would bring only $60 in the east. Presbytery Reporter, 
4: 74. 
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Alongside these conditions, however, were others which 
showed how hard it was for Illinois to outgrow entirely the 
frontier atmosphere that had shortly before prevailed in most 
parts of the state. The backwoods pioneer was not wholly out 
of his element in the cities, still less in the towns and villages. 
Kven the editor of the Charlestown Courier protested at the 
‘‘enormous rent’’ he had to pay for his newspaper plant, $60 a 
year. At the same time the sturdy shoemaker at Morris had 
high hopes of establishing his economic prosperity on a capital 
of $50; he proposed to build a ‘‘small house 12 by 12 middling 
lumber, nails, doors, windows, $12.00 put up by a few neighbors 
gratis. $25.00 for stock in my line of business which is shoe- 
making and the Ballance as a reserve and i am certain of doing 
well.’’ Both men applied to the governor of the state for the 
necessary loans, the one as a political backer, the other as a 
stranger whose only security was ‘‘the word of a man of honor,’’ 
and who submitted as a text Raleigh’s lines, ‘‘True nobleness 
is not confined to palaces alone.’’* It is to be hoped that Gov- 
ernor French was able to justify their confidence —the sublime 
confidence of the pioneer in the spirit of democratic codperation. 

No town or city was sufficiently urban to develop a drainage 
system. In bad weather the streets approached the condition of 
a quagmire with dangerous sink holes where the boatman’s 
phrase ‘‘no bottom’’ furnished the only description. An ab- 
sence of civie pride made them the dumping ground of the com- 
munity rubbish so that the gutters were filled with manure, 
disearded clothing, and all kinds of trash, threatening the pub- 
lie health with their noxious effluvia.* 

In Chicago the drains in the streets, the alleys, and the vacant 
lots were ‘‘reeking with every description of filth;’’ ‘‘all the 
slops of the houses, and the filth of every kind whatsoever, in- 
cident to cities, are emptied in the gutters, and offend the nos- 
trils of every traveler, either on the sidewalks or the streets,’’ 
complained a zealous advocate of clean streets. Michigan ave- 
nue was decorated with manure heaps while the contents of 
stables and pigsties were deposited upon the lake shore, a horri- 

7J. J. Brown to French, April 3, 1849; James Campbell to French, July, 1851, 
French manuscripts. 


8 The square at Springfield always seemed in a disgusting condition. Illinois State 
Register, March 17, 24, 1853; Illinois Journal, September 13, 1853. 
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ble stench arising from that ‘‘Gehenna of abominations.’’ The 
rain washed this filth into the lake to be mixed with the drink- 
ing water supply of the city, for nothing short of frogs or fish 
seemed to clog the supply pipes of the city water system. The 
zealous apostle of cleanliness was often served with ‘‘chowder’”’ 
in his bathtub. Some improvement was made in the later years 
of the decade; paving with planks, macadam, or cobblestones 
reduced the problems, although only a few dozen miles were 
paved out of the four hundred miles of city streets.° 

Then, too, every city had its hog nuisance or some equivalent. 
The streets, squares, and parks seemed public hogpens; hog 
holes with all their filth met the eye and nose at every turn. 
Springfield wrestled with this problem long and earnestly; the 
controversy came to a climax in 1853, when an ordinance allow- 
ing the hogs to run at large was successively passed and re 
pealed, followed by the requirement that they be rung if allowed 
to run at large. The city council was equally divided over this 
question and the mayor pursued a vacillating course in casting 
the deciding vote; while the hog and anti-hogite forces wran- 
gled, his swineship contentedly pulled himself out of the mushy 
batter of his gutter-wallow, threatening to upset pedestrians as 
he carefully chose a freshly painted fence against which to 
plant himself and transfer the unctious matter with which he 
was loaded. In the fall of that year swine were more numerous 
on the streets of Springfield than in the pens of the state fair- 
grounds. Urbana had a record of more hogs in the community 
than people, and the porker had equal rights with citizens upon 
the streets. Decatur’s anti-hogite forces triumphed by a nar 
row margin in 1859. For a time cows ran at large on the streets 
of Chicago, often passing the night on the sidewalks. Quincy 
prided itself on the use of geese instead of hogs as street scav 
engers.”” 

At the beginning of the decade not one of the cities of the 
state was provided with public utilities. Chicago almost imme 
diately, however, arranged to have its streets lighted by gas 


® Chicago Democrat, March 30, May 7, 1849, August 7, 1851; Free West, June 22, 
1854; Chicago Press and Tribune, October 8, 1858, March 25, April 2, 1859. 

10 Jllinois State Register, May 5, 12, June 30, 1853; Illinois Journal, May 12, Sep 
tember 7, November 9, 1853; Urbana Union, September 27, 1855; Chicago Democrat, 


September 19, 1849; Quincy Whig, August 15, 1853; June 26, 1854. 
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and shortly afterwards provided itself with a sewerage system 
and a water system, though the latter was far from carrying 
out the original plan to supply the city with pure and whole- 
some water. Pekin and Rockton prepared to install water sys- 
tems in 1853, while Quincy and Peoria put their energies into 
gas companies. Not until two years later were Springfield and 
Quincy able to arrange for water systems; by that time gas, 
light, and coke companies were organized in all the more pro- 
gressive cities.” 

Chicago, the ‘‘garden city,’’ became in this period a cosmo- 
politan metropolis, the commercial emporium of the Lake Michi- 
gan region and the adjacent states. The foreign born population 
came to outnumber the native born, with a considerable repre- 
sentation for every national group. After the completion of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal the current of trade which for- 
merly flowed down the Mississippi was turned eastward, making 
Chicago the great market place of the west to the disadvantage 
of St. Louis, which had previously dominated the situation. Ex- 
cellent and extensive railroad connections next brought addi- 
tional advantages; in 1854 seventy-four trains a day tapped the 
upper Mississippi and the whole northwest. By 1851 the total 
value of the trade of the lake port reached nearly $30,000,000; 
in 1855 it had a grain trade of 20,487,953 bushels, nearly twice 
that of its rival on the Mississippi. It had already become the ‘ 
greatest primary wheat depot in the world; in spite of a chronic 
complaint of a shortage of capital, by 1860 over five million 
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dollars of capital were invested in Chicago.” . 
This precocious western city presented many incongruities. | 
In 1850 it had several impressive public edifices, ‘‘large ware- 


houses and stores, five or six stories high, splendid hotels, five | 
public schools and dwellings, frequently magnificent churches ;’”* 
ten years later it had taken on an even more metropolitan atmos- 
phere. Yet at the same time these massive stone and brick 
stores, warehouses, and factories, even ‘‘palatial’’ hotels, were t 
11 Quincy Whig, August 15, 1853, June 26, 1854; Private laws of 1858, 417-422, 
504-505, 510-511, 516-517; Private laws of 1855, 544 ff. 
12 DeBow’s Review, 15: 374; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, January 7, 1856; 
Illinois State Register, December 21, 1854. 
13 DeBow’s Review, 15: 374. It was called ‘‘the city of churches;’’ it laid claim | 
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to having more free public schools than any city of its size in the world. Chicago 
Democrat, May 4, June 5, 1849. 
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surrounded by wooden huts and shanties. Rough stumps of 
pine trees were set along the roads in all directions to carry 
telegraphic wires. On the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in 1860, the London Times correspondent reported that 
Chicago was an ‘‘extraordinary mélange of the Broadway of 
New York and little shanties of Parisian buildings mixed up in 
some way with backwoods life.’’** The streets, though filthy, 
were generally broad and pleasant; and a commendable zeal for 
planting rows of shade trees furnished the beginnings of city 
beautification. An extensive park system was planned and given 
authorization by the state legislature. Regular omnibus ser- 
vice was started on the principal thoroughfares in 1850, while 
the State street horse railroad was opened in April, 1859. The 
community supported seven daily papers in 1853, besides week- 
lies and monthlies. With the westward march of the American 
people, Chicago came to have a central location; equipped with 
fifty-seven hotels in 1855, eight of which were ‘‘first class,’’ it 
had come to be a point of attraction as a convention city.” 

Springfield, the state capital, a city of 4,533 in 1850 and of 
9,320 in 1860, was a place of few attractions. It had little civic 
beauty, was famous for the wretched condition of its streets, 
and for a long time lacked a single good hotel. Citizens talked 
of a waterworks system during the entire decade without aeccom- 
plishing anything; nor did it acquire any other public utilities. 
It was amazingly slow in starting a system of public schools. 
Yet it had all the optimism of the day; lots on the public square 
sold as high as $100 a foot, and farming property on the out- 
skirts was worth up to $100 an acre; its citizens always vigor- 
ously opposed the numerous proposals from rival cities to move 
the state capital to a more suitable point.” 

Alton, an important port on the Mississippi, struck out ag- 
gressively for a railroad connection with Chicago and for a 
cross-state line to Terre Haute; these brought so important a 
westbound traffic to the city that, with the rush of settlement to 
Kansas, a direct steamship line to that territory was established 


14 Chicago Tribune, November 12, 1860. 

15 Chicago Press and Tribune, March 5, April 2, 1859; Chicago Democrat, April 
21, 1855. 

16 Illinois State Journal, February 28, 1861; Illinois State Register, August 25, 
September 1, 8, 1853. The only change they ever would concede was that in the name 
‘*Sangamo’’ or ‘‘Tilini’’ as more suitable than Springfield for the state capital. 
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which, as the easiest route, gave the city many of the economic 
advantages that St. Louis had previously secured from this 
movement. Peoria was a beautiful young city in 1860 with an 
important commerce sustained by a tributary agricultural re- 
gion of unsurpassed fertility and first-rate facilities for manu- 
facturing.” In the decade it had passed Galena, to become, with 
a population of 14,045, the second largest city in the state. 

Cairo was in this period Illinois’ great city of prophecy, the 
speculation of a company of eastern capitalists. Situated at 
‘*the most important confluence of rivers in the world’’ and at 
the center of the American republic, at the southern terminus 
of the Illinois Central, it was expected — as the entrepdot between 
the northern and southern markets— to dominate commercially 
the Ohio, Wabash, Tennessee, and Cumberland valleys as well 
as the great northwest, becoming, as a great inland emporium, 
the largest city in the world. In 1850, however, it was an em- 
bryo city of 242 inhabitants, living largely in wharf boats and 
small temporary shanties, waiting for the marshy bottom lands 
to be reclaimed from the overflow of the rivers.** With the 
beginning of active work on the [Illinois Central, rapid develop- 
ments took place, so that by 1860 the city had an enthusiastic 
population of 2,188, with the neighboring towns of Mound City 
and Emporium competing for a share of the expected prosperity. 

Some of the more important centers of that period were 
places which after a few decades ceased to find favor with Dame 
Fortune. In 1860 Quincy was a bustling river port of 13,718 
which prided itself on its gas plant and other civie improve- 
ments. Belleville, ‘‘a firm city of brick,’’ with half a dozen 
breweries, was a prosperous community of 7,520, famous 
throughout the west for its lager beer. It sold great quantities 
of dry goods, hardware, and groceries to the Illinois back 
country; its place with reference to St. Louis corresponded to 
that of East St. Louis of today, then the insignificant village of 
Illinoistown.”® Beardstown, thriving on the transportation facil- 
ities furnished by the Illinois and Michigan canal, was an im- 


17 Presbytery Reporter, 3: 247; Western Journal, 1: 113-114, 2: 267 ff.; Chicago 
Daily Democratic Press, July 12, 1855. 

18 DeBow’s Review, 19: 683; Illinois Organ, April 26, 1851; Chicago Daily Journal, 
June 10, 1851. 

19 Belleville Advocate, February 22, 1849, March 2, May 4, 1859. 
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portant. market for grain and provisions, but won its right to 
publie attention chiefly through the busy scenes at its hogpens 
and slaughterhouses. Peru was for a time the successful com- 
petitor of its nearest neighbor, La Salle, for the benefits of the 
termination of the canal. Separated by only a half-mile, con 
nected by river steamers with St. Louis and by the Lilinois 
Central with Chicago and Galena, and crossed by the Rock 
Island and Chicago route, the two places promised to furnish 
the location for an important trade emporium. The spokesman 
of the sister town of Ottawa was compelled to admit that there 
was ‘‘more enterprise in a half dozen men in Peru than in the 
whole of Ottawa put together.’’ The latter, however, soon be 
gan a rapid development so that real estate boomed and farms 
two or three miles out sold for from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre.” 

These cities and towns were the focusing points of a popula- 
tion of 851,470 that had by 1850 found homes in the midwest 
commonwealth. The state had already given proof of having 
attained its majority by showing a natural increase of a native 
born poplation of 333,753. This generation which had played no 
direct part in the westward march of the pioneer bade fair to 
outgrow the ideas and ideals of their sires. Already names of 
native Illinoisians began to appear on the roll of the houses of 
the general assembly,” although as candidates for important 
offices they were still rare. 

Another decade during which the population of the state in 
creased to 1,711,951 was to work important consequences in 
obliterating the more important frontier survivals. So rapid, 
indeed, did the forces of progress move in Illinois that the 
growing sophistication drove out the restless pioneering spirits 
to the frontier regions of the far west. In the period after 
1848 they contributed largely to the development of California, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and Colorado. With the discovery of 
gold in California the ‘‘gold fever’’ attacked the L[llinoisians; 
‘*Ho, for California!’’ became the rallying cry everywhere. In 
the winter of 1848-1849 companies began to form at various 


20 Ottawa Free Trader, November 30, 1850, May 13, 1854; Beardstown Gazette, 
April 30, 1851. 
21 Alton Courier, March 11, 1865. 
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points ready to move west in the spring.** These companies, 
organized under strict regulations which excluded all but per- 
sons of industry and good reputation, usually elected a captain, 
lieutenants, sergeants, and wagon master, and hired a guide to 
conduct them on the Overland trail. Stout wagons were pro- 
cured, drawn by horses, a double team of mules, or three or four 
yoke of oxen. At first the young men were the victims of the 
California fever, then the infection spread to the older genera- 
tion—for the romance of the gold fields made a wide appeal. 
In certain districts about Quincy, by February, 1849, a majority 
of the males were making preparations to leave. Prosperous 
farmers and settled artisans joined the restless youths; 10,000 
to 15,000 were scheduled to leave that year. Illinois seemed the 
banner state in its contribution of ‘‘forty-niners;’’ a majority 
of the wagons on the Overland seemed to hail from Illinois. 
Plans for a company of fifty or sixty were made in Alton in 
January; by March one hundred and twenty selected emigrants 
took the trail as the ‘‘Sucker Mining Company.’’ Companies 
from Springfield, Jacksonville, and other points in western Illi- 
nois were soon off in parties of fifty, one hundred, or more. 
Many small groups left without flourish or display; on the trail 
they seemed to outnumber the organized companies. ‘‘ Every 
wagon is apparently an independent nation of itself—every 
emigrant a captain,’’ reported an enthusiastic emigrant.” 

The progress of the emigrants on the trail was reported by 
the newspapers and aroused new interest. Finally, in 1850, how- 
ever, as a result of editorial warnings, of discouraging letters 
from unsuccessful adventurers, and of the complaints of ‘‘Cali- 
fornia widows,’’ a dismal picture of life in California replaced 
the glittering mirage; and contentment with prevailing con- 
ditions was restored in Illinois. The beginning of 1852 saw a 
serious recurrence of the California fever, but after another 
season of heavy migration the movement to California was 
gradually restored to a normal basis.”* 


22 Illinois Journal, December 20, 1848; Quincy Whig, December 26, 1848; Beards- 
town Gazette, December 27, 1848; Illinois Globe, January 6, 1849; Chicago Democrat, 
January 9, 1849. 

23 Quincy Whig, February 6, 1849; Illinois State Register, May 31, 1849; Alton 
Telegraph, March 23, 1849. 

24 Illinois Journal, October 17, 1849, February 8, 1850; I/linois Globe, December 
22, 1849; Ottawa Free Trader, March 16, 1850, January 31, 1852; Alton Telegraph, 
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No sooner had the gold fever subsided, however, than another 
diversion came, when the fertile fields of Kansas and Nebraska 
were thrown open to settlement in the spring of 1854. An im- 
portant movement had already begun the previous year; but 
now old rangers prepared in companies to go west to establish 
land claims in the new territory.” The genuine hard-fisted 
yeomanry of the older portions of southern and eastern Illinois 
yielded to the temptingly high prices offered for their own farms 
and transferred their families to the new pioneer field. The 
attention of the land speculator was also attracted to the new 
opportunities for investment. 

A different incentive, however, soon came to dominate this 
emigration; in the fight between the north and the south for the 
control of the new territory under squatter sovereignty the 
people of Illinois began to take a hand to preserve Kansas from 
the institution of slavery. An advance guard of one hundred 
and fifty New Englanders sent out by the Emigrant aid society 
had passed through Illinois en route for Kansas in July and 
aroused considerable attention;* when other companies fol- 
lowed, alongside the pioneer who sought the more fertile prair- 
ies of the west and alongside the restless adventurer there 
marched from the sober homes of the northern counties, from 
the rich military tract, the garden of Illinois, the sturdy pilgrim 
who proposed to plant and water the seeds of freedom in that 
fresh soil. 

In the beginning no special encouragement to emigrants was 
necessary; emigrant wagons passed through the state with the 
letters ‘‘Kansas’’ and ‘‘Nebraska’’ boldly chalked on their can- 
vas coverings. The first mission from Illinois went from Quin- 
cy; a ‘‘Nebraska colonization company’’ was organized in that 
neighborhood in March, 1855, to found a city named Fontenelle, 
in which the moral and intellectual atmosphere of a free com- 
munity should be preserved in a literary society and other insti- 
March 22, 1850; Beardstown Gazette, February 11, 1852; Quincy Whig, March 16, 
April 26, 1852. The La Salle Standard reported the passage of at least a hundred 


wagons a day with three to five persons each. Five to twenty-five persons passed 
through Peru daily. 

25 Chicago Weekly Democrat, November 26, 1853; Urbana Union, March 23, 1854; 
IUinois Journal, April 13, 1854; St. Clair Tribune, April 22, May 13, June 3, 1854; 
Belleville Advocate, June 14, 1854. 

26 Alton Weekly Courier, July 27, 1854. 
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tutions. But when blood began to flow upon the soil of Kansas, 
the more timid held back. Then companies of young free-state 
men were organized and conducted to the field of ‘‘bleeding 
Kansas,’’ prepared, with Sharpe’s rifles in their hands and the 
plow and sickle among the baggage, for either peace or war.” 
Following them whole communities were aroused to take part in 
these ventures; the material means to transfer these companies ' 
to Kansas were collected in the spring of 1856 by emigrant aid 
or Kansas settlers’ societies in Chicago, Rockford, and other | 
towns. 





Excitement began to quicken when, in spite of their military 
preparations, the Chicago company was held up by a superior 
force of Missourians, disarmed, and sent back to Alton under 
guard; while the outrage fanned the zeal for aiding Kansas 
sufferers, the company was again fitted out and sent to Kansas ‘ 
by a safer route.” | 

A state Kansas aid committee was created in Illinois to dis- 
pense relief, and local committees were organized and set to 
work. Upon the arrival of the news of the destruction of 
Lawrence, the free-state stronghold in Kansas, a meeting was 
held at Rockford at which $1,000 was easily raised as the nucleus 
of a fund to represent that community. At the same time a Chi- 

‘j cago meeting raised $15,000 to aid persons willing to go to Kan- 
sas as actual settlers. Not to be outdone, the ladies of Chicago 
organized a ‘‘Kansas women’s aid and liberty association,”’ 
with active auxiliaries in the important towns and villages of 
northern Illinois, and sewing societies worked for the relief of 
their distressed sisters in Kansas.” 

Enthusiasm thus aroused caused a general revival of unas- 
sisted emigration in the spring of 1857.°° Thus did a state 
which a few years before had been the El Dorado of agricultural 
pioneers, give up a part of her settlers and their descendants to 
fill up the still farther ‘‘great west.’’ 





27 Rockford Register, February 23, March 8, 1856; Rockford Republican, March 5, 
1856; Chicago Weekly Democrat, March 31, December 22, 1855. 
28 Chicago Weekly Democrat, July 12, 19, 1856; affidavit of Charles H. Wood, | 
August 1, 1856, Trumbull manuscripts. 
29 Rockford Republican, May 28, 1856; Peter Page to Trumbull, June 3, 1856, 
| Trumbull manuscripts; Chicago Weekly Democrat, June 21, 28, 1856. 
/ 80 Rockford Republican, February 26, 1857; Aurora Beacon, March 9, 1857; IIli- 
nois State Journal, April 1, 1857; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, June 5, 1857. 
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In the closing years of this decade, the rumor of the discovery 
of gold again reached Illinois, and the lure of the gold fields 
aroused the spirit of adventure in the manhood of Illinois. Soon 
the old scenes of 1849 were renewed; a rush to Pike’s Peak at- 
tracted companies of young men from all sections of the state, 
usually in smaller groups than in the California gold rush. 
Thousands left for the gold fields and many others had com- 
pleted preparations before the news came in May that the gold 
hunters were returning in droves with the cry of ‘‘humbug.’’™ 

The place of these citizens lost by Lllinois to the trans-Missis- 
sippi west had been more than filled by a great influx from with- 
out which was still bringing in a great diverstiy of population. 
There was the Yankee stock from the rugged farms of New 
England, enterprising fortune seekers from the seaboard states 
as a whole, and, coming from the old world at the same time, the 
restless, ambitious, and freedom-loving refugees from the poli 
tical and economic oppression of the European states — all des 
tined to do their part in the development of the hospitable 
prairie commonwealth and by the diversity of the cultures they 
introduced to hasten the passing of the frontier. 

Of the American born immigrants it was in a large measure the 
northern elements that made up the westward movement. The 
Yankee immigrants found a special weleome because of their 
‘‘go0d old New England character for thrift, morality, and in- 
telligence ;’’ furthermore they usually brought enough means to 
purchase improved farms, thus freeing the true pioneer to ex- 
ploit other pieces of the prairie wilderness.“ The Yankees 
showed a strong tendency to migrate in parties or even in well- 
organized colonies, groups of from twenty to forty families 
being fairly common. In 1855 two hundred families came from 
the vicinity of Rutland, Vermont, under the auspices of the 
Vermont emigrant association, and, on the lands opened up by 
the Illinois Central, established a new Rutland in La Salle 
county. New England groups first sought their kind and kin 

31 Quincy Whig, January 28, March 19, 1859; Ottawa Free Trader, April 2, 1859; 
Chicago Press and Tribune, March 28, 1859; Rockford Register, May 14, 1859; Ot 
tawa Weekly Republican, May 14, 1859; Alton Courier, May 19, 1859. 

82 Illinois Journal, May 19, 1853; Carthage Republican clipped in Chicago Daily 
Democratic Press, November 24, 1855; Belleville Advocate, November 26, 1856: 
Cairo City Gazette, April 29, 1859; Rock River Democrat, April 28, 1857; Alton 
Courier, February 4, 1854. 
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in the northern counties, but it was not long before they turned 
to the attractive fields of middle and southern Illinois. In those 
regions the colony grouping was even more marked. Near the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi with the Illinois Central 
was Hoyleton, a Yankee colony of Congregational temperance 
men and republicans; in their zeal for education they included 
in their plans the scheme of erecting a seminary of learning.** 
In Egypt, Yankee industry and frugality were welcomed, for 
they promised to bring about the development of the wealth that 
lay latent and unused in southern Illinois. Many a local poet 
paid tribute to this vast transforming force: 


‘*And westward ho! on either side, 
See towns as if by magic rise; 

What Genii then the wonder works? 
Why, none —but Yankee enterprise.’’* 


Both the Egyptian and the New England pilgrim, however, 
realized the absence of congeniality in their interests; the one 
frankly voiced his execration of ‘‘ Yankee ‘kinks’ in politics,’’ 
while the other deplored the survival of ‘‘intemperance accom- 
panied with ignorance and indolence’’ that dated from the 
earlier settlers from the south.** ‘‘One thing is certain,’’ de- 
clared a new arrival, ‘‘that where New England emigrants do 
not venture, improvements, social, agricultural, mechanic, or 
scientific, rarely flourish, and seldom intrude.’’ 


33 Ottawa Free Trader, May 2, 1857; Rockford Republican, May 7, 1857; St. Clair 
Tribune, May 22, 1857; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, July 18, 1855; Cairo City 
Times, July 25, 1855; Ovid Miner to Trumbull, May 31, 1860, Trumbull manuscripts; 
Central Illinois Gazette, June 8, 1859. 

34 Belleville Advocate, February 8, 1849. The Yankee bard paid his respects to 
the attractions of Illinois in the Boston Post: 

‘* Westward the * of Empire takes its Course.’’ 
Come, leave the fields of childhood, 
Worn out by long employ, 
And travel west and settle 
In the state of Illinois:— 
Your family is growing up, 
Your boys you must employ. 
Come, till the rich prairies 
In the state of Illinois. 


Clipped in Belleville Advocate, April 25, 1850. 
35 Cairo City Times, July 25, 1855; unsigned letter to Trumbull, January 11, 1858, 
Trumbull manuscripts; see also Western Citizen, August 3, 1852. 
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New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, Ohioans, and even Hoosiers 
also came to play an important part in the settlement of central 
and southern Illinois. First, the Wabash valley, claimed by 
boosters to be the garden of America, was the region of attraec- 
tion; wagons crossed the river at Terre Haute almost as fast as 
the ferry boats could carry them. With the opening up of rail- 
road connections, however, settlers spread over the entire lower 
half of the state, which the best class of immigrants previously 
passed by. Two hundred Pennsylvanians came in a group to 
settle in Adams county near Mendon. Joseph and M. L. Sulli 
vant, wealthy land owners of Columbus, Ohio, purchased many 
thousand acres of Illinois prairie and sent out several well- 
equipped parties of industrious farmers and mechanies to de- 
velop them; ex-Governor William Bebb of Ohio bought an ex 
tensive tract in Winnebago county.** These and similar ven- 
tures testified to a new era in Illinois settlement, when the 
advanced stages of the frontier had been pushed well across the 
Mississippi. 

A novel feature of the immigration movement was the as- 
sisted migration of women and children. Missionary societies in 
cities like Springfield and Danville sent agents to the east to 
select worthy orphans to place in Illinois homes; groups of 
twenty-five to fifty were brought west and distributed among 
the farmers, to whom they were indentured until they became of 
age. It is evident that the problem of labor supply entered into 
this charity, and such an element is even more apparent in the 
scheme to secure for the west the surplus female population of 
eastern cities. In 1858 the agents of women’s protective immi- 
gration societies in New York and Philadelphia placed groups 
of fifty as servants in each of the towns of Decatur, Springfield, 
and Urbana.” 

Only a slight immigration entered Illinois from the southern 
states. North Carolina made some contributions, while Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky sent many settlers across the 

36 Illinois Organ, June 28, 1851; Terre Haute Journal ciipped in Illinois State Reg 
ister, October 11, 1849; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, March 6, 1855, April 18, 
1857; Belleville Advocate, July 18, 1855. 
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Ohio; but they were outnumbered even in Egypt by northern- 
born settlers. These new southern immigrants were superior 
to the old stock; they seemed ‘‘a better class, accustomed to 
think & act for themselves.’’ * 

The distracted state of affairs in Europe, with economic op- 
pression increasingly unbearable and with liberal and revolu- 
tionary forces crushed under the iron heel of reactionary author- 
ity, promoted a spirit of restlessness that made the thoughtful, 
sober-minded workers 


‘‘Turn from the old world their anxious eyes, 
To seek a home beneath the western skies.’’ * 


Crowded cities of the old world poured forth a mighty stream 
of immigrants, whom Illinois received with enthusiastic wel- 
come. With almost every national element already represented 
in the population of the state, Illinois offered the bewildered 
immigrant a hospitable asylum among friendly fellow-country- 
men. The hardy workmen found places in the vast system of 
public works just being undertaken; to the more prosperous 
newcomers were offered the fertile farms of the state.* 

Of the European nations, Germany and Ireland made the 
largest contributions to Illinois; in 1860 there were in the state 
130,804 Germans and 87,573 Irish. Illinois drew so large a 
quota of the immigrants from all countries that even before 
1850 it could boast of 111,860 foreign born settlers, or one- 
eighth of the total population of the state; by 1860 their number 
had nearly tripled, reaching a total of 324,643. Chicago, rap- 
idly becoming an important immigration depot, retained so 
large a number of the new arrivals that the foreign-born popu- 
lation of the city actually outnumbered the natives. 

For a considerable period LIllinoisians seem to have been 
unaware of the size of this foreign element. In January, 1854, 
however, the ice in the Mississippi held up fourteen steamers 
loaded with two thousand German and Irish immigrants, who 
landed near Cairo and, suffering greatly from cold, want of 
food, fever, and cholera, drew attention to the fact of the heavy 
foreign immigration. It became evident that the German and 


88 Edward Holden to Trumbull, March 9, 1858, Trumbull manuscripts. 
89 Chicago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State Register, July 5, 1849. 
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Irish emigrant societies of St. Louis who aided in the relief 
work had no effective Illinois counterpart, although a few local 
German societies had their agents on the ground. It became 
widely published, also, that of the emigrants landing at New 
York in 1856 seven per cent went to Illinois, but they brought 
with them over fourteen per cent of the ‘‘cash means’’ listed 
with the immigration authorities. Inducements to foreign immi- 
grants to come to Illinois were therefore urged; a proper immi- 
gration system at Chicago was especially favored." 

A considerable accession of French and French Canadian 
settlers was made during the fifties. The sons and daughters 
of La belle France increased so rapidly in Chicago that just when 
the influence of the old régime had about disappeared they be- 
came numerous enough to erect a church of their own where 
services were performed in their own language. French con 
fectionery establishments began to make their appearance and 
even a French hotel. Nearby was the strong French Canadian 
settlement at Kankakee. It had steadily grown with fresh 
additions from lower Canada, the emigration becoming so con- 
siderable that the Canadian government took alarm. In 1857 
a French paper, the Journal de L’Illinois, started publication 
at Kankakee with a subscription list of 1,200 persons. Twelve 
miles up the Kankakee river, at St. Anne, a new settlement of 
French families from Montreal and Quebee was started in 1852 
by Father Chiniquy, a Roman Catholic priest and temperance 
apostle of note, who acted as a spokesman of French Canadian 
discontent; by 1860 these two settlements included over 1,500 
families. The settlement at St. Anne was then just recovering 
from a period of hard times and financial embarrassment. 
Father Chiniquy, moreover, had become involved in a long and 
bitter contest with the Catholic bishop of the Chicago diocese ; 
as a result of his increasing impatience with hierarchical author- 
ity a majority of his parishioners withdrew from the Catholic 
church and in 1860 joined the Presbyterian or Baptist chureh- 
es. Father Chiniquy himself with 1,000 communicants from 


41 Chicago Daily Democratic Press, January 24, 1854; Illinois State Register, Jan 
uary 26, 1854; Peru Daily Chronicle, February 1, 1854; Rockford Register, February 
7, 1857; St. Clair Tribune, February 13, 20, 1857; Illinois State Journal, January 12, 
19, 1859; Chicago Democrat, July 24, 1857. 
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the French churches of St. Anne and Kankakee became a part 
of the Presbyterian organization, and thirty-six young men of 
his flock offered themselves as candidates for the ministry. 

Other French settlements were scattered over the state. A 
company of Trappist monks, direct from France, located near 
Beardstown in 1849, while Ottawa, already something of a 
French settlement, in 1859 welcomed the arrival of a large num- 
ber of families of Waldenses from the Vaudois. Another Wal- 
densian colony was established near Odell, in Livingston county, 
on the line of the Chicago and Alton railroad. At the same time 
a large body of French Canadians was assisted by wealthy 
French planters in Louisiana in establishing themselves at 
Tacusa on the Lllinois Central to serve as a central depot for 
the deposit and distribution of the staples from Louisiana.** 

Probably the most interesting French settlement in the state 
was the company of French communists who acquired the prop- 
erty of the Mormons at Nauvoo. In 1849, under the leadership 
of A. Charles Cabet, an Icarian colony established itself there ; 
soon upon the fifteen acres of ground with its outlying farm 
340 colonists were housed; the settlement, with the remodeled 
old Mormon temple as headquarters, had excellent educational 
facilities, a good library, together with workshops, mills, and a 
store in St. Louis for the sale of its textile manufactures. The 
progress of the colony was chronicled in its official paper, the 
Popular Tribune, edited by M. Cabet; later a German and a 
French weekly paper were added. 

So well did the experiment succeed at the start—with a net 
profit of $9,000 for the year 1852—that it was arranged to 
make Nauvoo, as the parent colony, a place for the preparation 
of new colonists who would found similar establishments in Iowa 
and elsewhere. Soon, however, discussions arose over admin- 
istrative matters, and the authority of Cabet was challenged by 
opponents who sought his overthrow; the opposition acquired a 
ister, March 9, 1849; Quebec Gazette clipped in Gem of the Prairie, December 23, 
1848; Joliet Signal, November 11, 1851; Belleville Advocate, September 1, 1852; Chi- 
cago Press and Tribune, December 1, 1859; January 18, 1860; Presbytery Reporter, 
5: 126; Canton Weekly Register, September 18, 1860. Eight months after the estab- 
lishment of the Journal de L’Illinois, it was transferred to Chicago. Chicago Daily 
Democratic Press, January 6, September 9, 1857. 
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majority and deposed Cabet shortly before his death in Novem- 
ber, 1856. In resisting the leadership of Cabet, the rebels in- 
sisted upon the failure of the colony so aggressively that in 
spite of a considerable degree of prosperity, they succeeded in 
convineing even themselves of the truth of their assertions. 
They claimed that Cabet with his wild theories had fleeced 
fifteen hundred victims; they, therefore, petitioned for the re- 
peal of the act of incorporation and removed to St. Louis.“ 
This brought the complete ruin of Icaria; the faithful remained 
at Nauvoo but without spirit; farming operations were aban- 
doned, and the property became heavily mortgaged. In August, 
1859, they disposed of some goods at a public sale to satisfy a 
debt of $10,000 and a month later realized $10,000 on the re- 
maining properties. Thus ended a promising experiment in the 
realization of a nineteenth century communistic Utopia. 

During this decade Illinois acquired two Portuguese settle- 
ments, one in north Springfield and one in the vicinity of Jack- 
sonville. In each case the settlers were Protestant Portuguese 
exiles from the island of Madeira; the first company of 200 ar- 
rived November 1, 1849, followed by groups of from 60 to 150, un- 
til each settlement numbered 500 persons. These exiles proved to 
be thrifty and industrious workers and rapidly attained material 
prosperity. They built homes for themselves and the Spring- 
field group established a Portuguese school and church. 

So considerable an increase in the Scandinavian population 
was made during the fifties that by 1860 it numbered well over 
10,000. The Norwegians located largely in and around Chicago. 
They began to arrive in numbers about 1848; a year later there 
were nearly 600 in Chicago and by 1853 a Norwegian paper, the 
Banner of Freedom, was started in that city. Toward the end 
of the deeade the Norwegian population of Chicago was vari- 
ously estimated at from two to twelve thousand, with three 
Norwegian churches in the city. Chicago acted as a great dis- 
tributing station from which Norwegians were supplied to other 
regions of the state; Norse groups gathered at ‘‘Old Sangamon 
Town’’ and in the ‘‘Kineaid neighborhood”’ north of Athens. 
Most of them, however, hired out with the farmers, who were 

44 New York Tribune clipped in Chicago Daily Democratic Press, November 18, 
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so well satisfied with their work that some sent money to Norway 
to contract in advance for further help.** In 1850 the chief Swed- 
ish settlements were in Chicago, Rockford, Galesburg and Vic- 
toria in Knox county, Bishop Hill and Andover in Henry county, 
Lafayette in Stark county, Berlin, later Swedona, in Mercer 
county, and dispersed throughout these northern counties. 
Swedish churches were to be found in Rockford, Andover, and 
in Chicago with congregations in Moline, Galesburg, and in 
other communities. A Swedish journal, the Swedish Republi- 
can, was published at Galva in Henry county for over a year, 
but was removed to Chicago in 1857.* 

The Bishop Hill colony five miles west of Galva was a settle- 
ment made in 1846 by hardy pioneers who left their native land 
with their leader, Eric Janson, to secure a religious toleration 
denied to them at home. The original settlement of 400 increased 
to 700 or 800 by the end of 1850, although over a hundred were 
lost in 1849, the cholera year, when sixty persons died in one 
week; the migration continued until 1854 by which time 1,000 
Swedish exiles had chosen to join this colony. Here was an- 
other interesting experiment in communism. With a tract of 
12,000 acres large scale agriculture was successfully practiced ; 
in 1860 the settlers raised 3,000 acres of broom corn, 2,000 acres 
of wheat and of corn, and 2,000 in mixed crops, besides a con- 
siderable acreage of hay and pasture. Besides the brick, lea- 
ther products, and other materials needed for local consumption, 
they manufactured 5,000 dozens of brooms annually, and pro- 
duced some famous table linens, towels, and other needlework 
articles made from flax raised by the colony. The society 
attained its greatest economic prosperity in 1860, just before 
its dissolution and the repeal of its charter of incorporation. 
Its collapse was oceasioned by internal dissension and a faction- 

46 Chicago Democrat, January 10, 1848, July 14, 15, 1852, August 15, 1859; Chi- 
cago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State Register, August 9, 1848; Chicago Press 
and Tribune, September 4, 1858; Robert H. Clarkson to W. H. Swift, October 1, 
1849, Swift manuscripts. Many Norwegians were inclined out of a sense of superior- 
ity to resent being confused with the Swedes, whose special susceptibility to ‘‘ship 
fever’’ or cholera on the ocean trip, they declared, arose from a want of cleanliness 
and from an addiction to strong liquor. 
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alism that increased until the community feature was abandoned 
in 1860 and 1861.* 

The scattered English element in Lllinois was promised an 
important accretion as a result of the building of the Lllinois 
Central railroad. English capitalists interested in the Central 
first used every possible means to direct the attention of emi- 
grants to the lands of the company; as a result in 1859 a large 
body of English farmers and mechanics began to settle in com- 
panies along that road south of Centralia; meanwhile the agents 
of the largest English stockholders elaborated a plan for mak 
ing such settlement more attractive. A little later in the same 
year steps were taken in London toward the organization of the 
‘‘Prairie Land and Emigration Company’’ with a capital of 
$2,500,000, the object of which was to purchase prairie land in 
Illinois and colonize it with English farmers.*® Such induce- 
ments encouraged English emigrants until the civil war began; 
by 1860 they had reached a total of 41,745. 

The great works of internal improvement of the forties had 
brought vast hordes of brawny Irish to the Illinois prairies, 
many of whom took their place in the permanent population of 
the state. A Chicago Hibernian benevolent emigrant society 
was organized in January, 1848, to encourage and assist immi- 
grants seeking locations in the west. The railroad construction 
work of the fifties now offered employment to those still on the 
ground and attracted a new immigration, mainly of those un- 
fortunates driven from home by the potato famine.” The Lrish 
remained to a large extent a restless floating population, little 
attracted by agricultural opportunities, but looking primarily 
to the cities for the essence of real life; in 1860 they consti- 

48 Chicago Democrat, August 2, 1850; DeBow’s Review, 9: 330; Chicago Daily 
Journal clipped in Rockford Forwm, October 9, 1850; Chicago Press and Tribune, 
July 17, 1860; Rockford Register, November 24, 1860; Private laws of 18538, 328 
329; Stoneberg, ‘‘The Bishop Hill colony,’’ in Kiner, History of Henry county, Illi 
nois (Chicago, 1910), 638-645; Michael A. Mikkelson, The Bishop Hill colony, a re 
ligious communistic settlement in Henry county, Illinois (Johns Hopkins studies in 
political and social science, volume 10 — Baltimore, 1892). 
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tuted four times as large an element of the population of Chi- 
cago as of the agricultural regions of Illinois. 

j There seemed to be two strains, sometimes combined in the 
same individuals, in the Irish population of the state. There 
were on the one hand the brilliant idealists who supported the 
vause of civil liberty and liberal institutions in all its forms and 
expressions, whether in the Irish struggle for independence or 
in the European contests for self-government. Their local and | 


state Hibernian societies were important agencies for the ex- 
pression of this high ideal as well as of the feeling of brother- 
hood among the Irish. Irish relief work was carried on, and 
men like Senator Shields held themselves in readiness to join 
in the redemption of their native land when the hour to strike | 
should come.” 

But to the people of Illinois the Irishman more often appeared \ 
in another guise. To them he was pictured as the noisy, quar- 
relsome seeker after excitement, who found it in the company 
of John Barleycorn, in bloody street brawls, and even in the | 
lower depths of crime. When an overwhelming majority of the 
visitors at police court was repeatedly reported to be Irishmen, 
it was not surprising that the public should make such adverse 
deductions.*? The common practice of contemporary journalists 
was reflected in the point raised by the Chicago Tribune, De- 
cember 23, 1853: ‘‘Why do our police reports always aver- 
age two representatives from ‘Erin, the soft, green isle of the 
ocean,’ to one from almost any other inhabitable land of the 
earth? . . . Why are the instigators and ringleaders of our 
riots and tumults, in nine cases out of ten, Irishmen?’’ There 
followed the report of a riot at La Salle and of the murder of a 
contractor by a set of Irishmen. The Tribune, aroused to the 
point of approving action under lynch law, declared: ‘‘Had the 
whole thirty-two prisoners that were taken been marched out 
and shot on the spot, as the citizens did the Driskells in Ogle 
County, some years ago, the public judgment would have sanc- 
tioned it at once.’’ 

A more careful analysis, however, revealed a situation that 
scarcely warranted such a superficial judgment. The railroad 
contractors were often shrewd schemers and hard men who 
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sought to impose upon the ignorant Irish laborers and to direct 
matters to their own advantage. Palpably unfair treatment 
was almost certain to arouse the temper of the hot-headed Lrish- 
man. As it was, however, thousands quietly submitted to con- 
ditions upon the public works that brought death or ill health, 
‘‘from exposure to miasmi, bad accommodation in camps and 
shanties, and from improper diet;’’ when sickness fell upon 
them they were discharged and turned loose upon the world.” 
It is to be remembered, moreover, that the Lrishmen who drew 
the fire of public criticism were largely members of the sturdy 
band of humble toilers, brutalized by the religious and political 
oppression and economic exploitation of their native Ireland 
and, in this land of opportunity which they had so eagerly 
sought, deprived of contact with the finer forces. 

The German ‘‘forty-eighters,’’ the unsuccessful revolutionists 
of 1848, fled to America in a steady stream and were led to IIli- 
nois by Friedrich Hecker, the organizer of the revolt in Baden. 
Conditions continued favorable to a heavy emigration of ref- 
ugees from the political and economic oppressions of the father- 
land. The German population of Illinois in 1860 was 130,804, 
with Chicago, Belleville, Galena, Quincy, Alton, Peoria, and 
Peru as the chosen places of settlement. This influx was direct- 
ed to Illinois by the guidebooks of John Mason Peck and similar 
works. Charles L. Fleischman, United States consul at Stutt 
gart, prepared in 1850 to write an emigrant’s guidebook ex- 
clusively on Illinois, having previously written two general 
works.”* 

Early in 1854 a number of prominent Chicago business men 
enlisted their support in a movement in favor of a law to create 
the office of commissioner of emigration, whose principal duty 
it should be to travel through Germany for the purpose of direct- 
ing the stream of German emigration to Illinois. The Jilinois 
Staats-Zeitung, however, opposed the move as a sharp business 
transaction and a political maneuver in the interest of ambitious 
local politicians. Nothing developed along this line; instead, 
taking their eue from the Irish, Chicago Germans organized a 
society for the protection of German immigrants arriving at 
that city and employed an agent to devote his time to the care 
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of the new arrivals.” Similar societies were organized at other 
points of German settlement and carried on an important relief 
work. 

In this period a new center of German culture was developing 
at Chicago. There the Teutonic immigrants created a set of 
social institutions to which the familiar atmosphere of the 
fatherland was transplanted. German Lutheran churches and 
parochial schools under Lutheran preachers—the only school- 
masters—had appeared at an early date to perpetuate their 
fundamental social functions. Now the refinements which they 
had sorely missed in their new western home were enthusiastic- 
ally added: a German theater which made brilliant the dramatic 
atmosphere of Chicago, an orchestra which built up a musical 
reputation for the city, and a Mdannerchor in which the lusty 
Liedersingers vied with each other in the attempt to produce 
a spirited ensemble. The German brass band, the German 
militia companies of black jager rifles, of Washington rifles, of 
Washington grenadiers, and of Washington light cavalry were 
features of many a gay procession. A German Odd Fellow lodge 
fostered the fraternal spirit among these settlers in true Amer- 
ican style. Meantime other German settlements were acquiring 
the same institutions and stimulating the spiritual development 
away from frontier conditions. 

There was much of an atmosphere of revolutionary democracy 
in these German circles. The ‘‘forty-eighters’’ were full of the 
failure of their cause. Many were downhearted, but others 
looked upon their residence in the United States as a training 
for future revolutionary attempts. In 1852 they invited Dr. 
Gottfried Kinkel, the German revolutionist, to include different 
Illinois groups in his tour of the country to collect funds for the 
German revolutionary committee which they hoped would soon 
strike another blow. This erstwhile professor of history and 
literature at Bonn was welcomed at Chicago and Belleville with 
elaborate ovations, and generous contributions were made to his 
fund.*® 

The hopelessness of the revolutionary cause, however, caused 


55 Chicago Daily Democratic Press, February 2, June 19, 1854, November 5, 1857; 
Free West, February 23, May 18, 1854. 

56 Gustave Koerner, Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1909), 1:576, 580; Bess, Eine populdre Geschichte der Stadt Peoria, 434. 
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the German population in general to settle down into more con- 
servative channels. The Jurnverein was introduced into Lllinois 
in 1851 with companies at Peoria and Chicago; Belleville and 
Springfield soon had their own German gymnastic companies. 
The Northwestern Turnerbund held its annual meeting in 1858 
at Belleville, and in the following year the United States Turne) 
organization met in convention as the guests of the Chicago soci- 
ety. The social democratic atmosphere of this movement, how 
ever, had not been transplanted to America; and the political 
significance of the movement was very slight. The meeting at 
Belleville was addressed by Friedrich Hecker of that city, one of 
the originators of the Turner movement in America; his brilliant 
attack upon Douglas and his plea for the republican party 
showed that American issues had replaced the problems of the 
fatherland in the minds of leading revolutionary exiles. In 
1850, however, the centennial of Schiller’s birth was commem 
orated in festivals at Chicago and Belleville which did much 
toward arousing a feeling for German nationality on a demo- 
eratic basis.” 

Rich as was the cultural atmosphere of their communities and 
content as they were with the surroundings they were able to 
create, these Germans could not confine their influence within 
these narrow barriers. Politically courted by both parties, their 
leaders took a prominent part in democratic polities and later 
transferred their allegiance to the new republican movement. 
Gustave Koerner continued a prominent figure in the polities of 
[Illinois ; with him were associated men like Caspar Butz, a prom 
inent Chicago politician; George Schneider, editor of the Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung, and one of the founders of the republican party 
of Illinois; Friedrich Hecker, a republican elector on the Fre 
mont ticket in 1856; and George Bunsen, an early advocate of a 
public school system, and an important influence in the educa 
tional development of the state. The German voters held the 
balance of power between the whig and democratic parties be- 
fore 1856 and between the democratic and republican parties 
after that date. The democrats rewarded them by giving Koer 
ner the lieutenant governorship in 1852, and the republicans in 
1860 honored in the same way Francis Hoffman, a Chicago 


57 Ibid., 2:45-50, 69. 
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banker and a former whig. The Lutheran and Catholic clergy 
exercised a strong political influence upon their congregations ; 
being conservatives like the rest of their profession, they were 
slower to see that they were acting ‘‘ wickedly, and against God’s 
Holy will, by their supporting the Democratic party.’’ Those in ) 
the outlying towns of Washington and Clinton counties were a 
unit for Buchanan in 1856, but in 1860 their ranks were broken 
as the result of an aggressive campaign by republican agents.” 
The German press of Illinois, firmly grounded in this decade | 
with a daily in every important center, showed better than any- 
thing else that the Germans had turned their backs upon Europe 
and taken up the political issues of the state and nation. These 
papers were naturally democratic organs until the slavery issue | 
led them into the new republican party. The Jilinois Staats- 
Zeitung was established at Chicago in 1848 and, under the edi- 


torial direction of George Schneider and his associates, wielded | 
an important influence. It became a daily in 1851. Other ex- 

periments to establish German papers in Chicago inevitably | 
failed after a short struggle. This was true in other Illinois 


German centers where a single paper was successfully estab- 
lished, and other attempts to enter the field fell stillborn. 
As thus these different racial elements began to make potent 
‘| their distinctive contributions to the evolution of the prairie 


state, it became increasingly evident that the simple society of " 
the frontier was giving way to the complexity of a mature com- | 
monwealth. 
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58 William H. Pickering to J. Gillespie, July 20, 1860, Gillespie manuscripts. 











TRADE IN THE BLUE-GRASS REGION, 1810-1820! 


In the north central section of Kentucky, in a territory drained 
by the branches of the Kentucky and Licking rivers, is the so- 
called Blue-Grass of the state. Stretching from the Ohio river 
to the foot hills of the Alleghenies, this region contains about 
one-seventh the area of the state, an area of peculiarly fertile, 
productive land. It is today tapped by railroads coming from 
every direction, but was a century and a quarter ago dependent 
on one slender line of communication, the Wilderness Trail, 
which offered a difficult and dangerous route to the immigrant 
and traveler. Yet over this trace, available at that time only to 
the pack horse or pedestrian, immigrants attracted by the fer- 
tility of the soil came in such numbers that in 1792 Kentucky 
was able to claim and secure admission as a state.2 So rapid 
had been the development that, in the period from the first set- 
tlement in 1774 to 1790, Kentucky had attained a population of 
73,000; and the Blue-Grass state had developed as an island of 
civilization in the wilderness. 

The fact that the eastern end of the trail tapped the compara- 
tively densely populated regions of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina was significant in the social and political development of 
the region, for it was immigrants from these states or their 
descendants who dominated the affairs of the state in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century. The character of its first 
settlers, its soil and location, all combined to give the Blue-Grass 
certain definite characteristics, and from the beginning it pos- 
sessed an individuality that marked it and set it apart from 
other regions. Socially, politically, and economically this earli- 
est of frontier communities west of the Alleghenies was unlike 
other frontier regions, and its reactions towards the problems 
of the period were not always the reactions of the typical fron- 
tier community. 

Peculiarly important for historical consideration were the re- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association in St. 
Paul, May 10, 1918. 


2 Nathaniel S. Shaler, Kentucky, a pioneer commonwealth (Boston, 1885), 121. 
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actions of the Blue-Grass in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; its thoughts and acts determined or at least gave funda- 
mental direction to Kentucky’s policies, for at that period the 
Blue-Grass, much more definitely than today, dominated the 
political and social thinking of the state. 

EKeonomic pressure, expressed in terms of land hunger, was 
the prevailing motive back of the settlement of Kentucky, and 
it was economic conditions that largely determined the political 
thinking of the region. A study of these economic conditions 
may afford a clearer understanding of the direction of Ken- 
tucky’s politics in the period that ended in the civil war, and 
may even explain some of the basic causes for Kentucky’s neu- 
trality during the early part of the struggle. Certainly an in- 
tensive study of this region in 1800-1820 makes more definite our 
understanding of Henry Clay; and the quality of Clay’s states- 
manship or the character of his opportunism may be better 
appreciated through a study of the economic conditions of this 
early period. 

The Clays, Breckinridges, Shelbys, and other leaders had 
reached the Blue-Grass over the long and difficult Wilderness 
Trail, and this first-hand knowledge of the thin and uncertain 
line of communication with the east gave them a very real and 
vital interest in transportation. As early as 1793 the Lexington 
club had resolved that those living on the Mississippi had the 
undeniable right to navigate its waters, and that the United 
States ought to demand this right of Spain.’ This demand for the 
navigation of the Mississippi furnished fruitful soil for political 
agitation and ultimately led to the Louisiana purchase in 1803. 
In the meantime, however, the inhabitants of the Blue-Grass 
were interested in other projects.*| The feasibility of an over- 
land road and the attachment to the mother state, Virginia, kept 
alive interest in the Wilderness Trail, and in the early nineties 
private subscriptions were raised to improve the trail. In 1795 
the state appropriated two thousand pounds to convert it into a 
wagon road—an amount woefully inadequate for the purpose. 
There were not sufficient funds or credit in the community to 
improve this route adequately, and even after 1795 the constant 
stream of immigrants traveled largely without vehicles — on 


3 Ibid., 128. 
4 Ibid., 132 ff. 
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horseback or afoot. Many merchants followed the old trace, for, 
though the bulky exports found their way down the Mississippi, 
the less bulky imports came in often by pack horse through the 
wilderness, and Spanish dollars given in exchange for Kentucky 
tobacco at New Orleans found their way to the exporters of 
Richmond, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. Distances were so 
great and the difficulties of transportation so numerous that 
prices on imports were exorbitant, while the cost of transporta- 
tion absorbed most of the profits on the bulky exported com- 
modities. The balance of trade seemed always against the Ken- 
tuckian, hence there grew up an insistent demand for the devel- 
opment of local manufactures. In 1789 an association was 
formed by the inhabitants of the Blue-Grass to discourage the 
use of rum, brandy, gauze, silk, lace, and broadcloth;* and in 
1790 the Kentucky society for the encouragement of manufac 
tures met at Danville and sent the first dues collected to Phila- 
delphia to procure spinning and carding machines and stocking 
looms.® These efforts soon bore fruit, and by 1800 there had al- 
ready appeared in the pages of the Kentucky Gazette advertise- 
ments of home-manufactured hats,’ clothing, paper,* leather,’ 
and spinning-wheels.” Though somewhat removed from the 
supply of coal and iron, the Blue-Grass was interested in the 
manufacture of ironware, and in 1802 one Ed West, of Lexing- 
ton, invented a successful nail-cutting machine. The manufac- 
turing establishments set up in Lexington and other Blue-Grass 
towns were usually small, local concerns that employed but few 
people and had a very limited output. The bulk of manufac- 
tured goods still came from the outside, and in 1802 it was esti- 
mated that England contributed seventy per cent of the goods 
used in this section of Kentucky." This demand for English 
wares and other goods of finer quality than could be produced 
in the home manufactories was a heavy drain on the capital of a 


5 Kentucky Gazette, August 29, 1789. 

6 Ibid., February 13, 1790. 

7 Ibid., January 26, 1788. 

8 Ibid., September 22, 1787. 

9 Ibid., October 6, 1787. 

10 Tbid., September 1, 1787. 

11 [bid., September 10, 1802. Much of the goods included the finer materials 


such as velvets, moreens, silks, and other goods that could not be produced in Ken- 
tucky. 
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frontier community, and there was constant agitation against it. 
Henry Clay, who had already attained a place as a political lead- 
er in the Blue-Grass, in 1809 presented a resolution to the state 
assembly that after June 20, 1809, the members of the assembly 
should, as an example to others, wear home-made apparel.” In 
1810 merchants and manufacturers held a meeting in Lexington 
to consider the propriety of writing a memorial to congress in 
behalf of the protection of domestic manufactures, and in the 
same year the editor of the Gazette, in a strong editorial, en- 
dorsed the protective policy, pointing out the mutual dependence 
of the laborer, the manufacturer, and the farmer.** Again, in 1811 
Lewis Saunders and one hundred and twelve others petitioned 
congress for the protection of manufactures. This communica- 
tion, others of the same purport, and the editorial comment, in- 
dicated a considerable unanimity of opinion in the region that 
had Lexington as its center. In fact, this isolated frontier com- 
munity seemed to be the first in the United States to give solid 
support to the idea of protection. 

This almost unanimous insistence upon protection was due 
largely to the continued isolation of the Blue-Grass and the real- 
ization that real prosperity must come either through a decrease 
in the cost of transportation or through the development of 
home industry. Clay was already appearing as the champion 
of his section, and the germ of the American system appears in 
his speeches in congress in 1811 and 1812, advocating internal 
improvements and the protection of home industry.** Repre- 
sentative Porter of Kentucky gave expression to the desires of 
his region, when he called attention to trade conditions and in- 
dicated that the great evil from which the people of the west 
suffered was want of a market. In his speech in congress he 
declared that ‘‘the single circumstance of the want of a market 
is already beginning to produce the most disastrous effect, not 
only on industry, but on the morals of the inhabitants. Such is 
the fertility of their land that one-half of their time spent in 
labor is sufficient to produce every article which their farms are 


12 Tbid., January 24, 1809. 

18 Ibid., September 25, 1810. 

14 Ibid., September 18, 1810. 

15 Carl Schurz, Life of Henry Clay (New York, 1887), 1:53 ff. Clay did not at 
this time favor the national bank. 
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capable of yielding, in sufficient quantity for their own consump- 
tion, and there is nothing to incite them to produce more. They 
are, therefore, naturally led to spend the other part of their time 
in idleness and dissipation.’’ ** 

This speech suggests the real problem for the Blue-Grass, as 
well as for the west in general, the problem of transportation. 
In 1810 the Wilderness Trail was still used by people traveling 
eastward, and specie was carried over this route because of its 
greater safety; but in the transportation of commodities the 
river system was used as extensively as possible. The bulky 
products of the Blue-Grass were floated down to New Orleans on 
flatboats, while imports came overland from Philadelphia or 
Baltimore to Pittsburg and from thence were carried down the 
Ohio to Maysville on the northeastern edge of the Blue-Grass. 
The goods were then carried overland from Maysville to Lex- 
ington, the distributing center for the Blue-Grass. The interior 
rivers, like the Kentucky, Licking, and their branches, were not 
used in the import trade in 1810 because artificial means to stem 
their current had not yet been introduced ; but export goods were 
floated down their courses and at the mouths of various rivers 
depots were established to handle this trade. 

Lexington as a distributing center in 1810 carried on the im 
port trade of the region, and retail merchants did a thriving 
business; some of them in the fall and winter did a business 
estimated at one hundred thousand dollars a month. Due to the 
cost of transportation and lack of competition, prices for im 
ported goods were necessarily high; this cost could not be offset 
by the prices exacted for domestic goods, for, again, the cost of 
getting bulky farm products to a market allowed only a very 
small margin of profit above the cost of production. The only 
article that could be sent east and still bear a profit was ginseng; 
the cost of transporting other goods to New Orleans added from 
fifty to one hundred per cent to the price.” 

The cost of transportation from the east to the Blue-Grass 
was estimated at $65 a ton; an average of $10,000 was spent 
every day in bringing goods over the mountains, an expense that 

16 Annals of congress, 1810, 2:1385. 


17 As late as 1815 even the mail deliveries were irregular and uncertain. See 
complaints in Kentucky Gazette, March 13, 27, 1815. 
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increased the cost of commodities by at least one-third. The 
danger of loss or destruction to goods was by no means a small 
one, and this risk was visited upon the consumer in the shape of 
high prices.** The existence of this unfavorable balance of trade 
resulted in the expansion of local industries, and Lexington de- 
veloped into a manufacturing as well as a distributing center. 
Establishments employing two or three men were expanded into 
factories employing fifty men or more, and their products were 
sent to all sections of central Kentucky and north central Ten- 
nessee.’® Louisville, Cincinnati, and even Pittsburg were using 
Lexington-produced nails as late as 1815.” Cuming, Melish, and 
other travelers of the period commented on the remarkable de- 
velopment of Lexington, and it was hailed as the coming metrop- 
olis of the west. In fact, in 1816 Lexington attained recognition 
as the leading city in the trans-Allegheny country, when Niles’ 
Register referred to it as the ‘‘metropolis of the West, where 
town lots sell nearly as high as in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia.’’ The same paper in the following year noted in the 
city the existence of six steam factories of considerable size, 
and commented on its thriving industries." The industrial de- 
velopment of Lexington had reached its crest, however, and fac- 
tories with a capitalization of two and a half millions were pro- 
ducing more manufactured goods than the Lexington of today. 

During the same period the Blue-Grass, with Lexington as the 
center, was the dominant political section; and policies were 
settled by the leaders of this region. The constant demand of 
central Kentucky was protection of home industry, and Niles’ 
Register was no more insistent on this policy than was the Ken- 
tucky Gazette. The embargo was hailed and defended as a most 
desirable protective measure, and Kentucky’s politicians were 
supported or condemned in accordence with their vote for or 
against it.* When the measure failed, the protective tariff 

18 See prices of goods at Lexington, Kentucky Gazette, May 16, 1809. Bacon per 
pound, 6 to 8 cents, beef per pound, 4 to 8 cents, butter per pound, 12 cents, corn 
per barrel, 25 to 37 cents, flour per hundred weight, $2.00 to $4.00, fowls per pair, 
8 to 25 cents, whiskey per gallon, 25 to 37 cents. 

19 See advertisements in Kentucky Gazette for 1810-1811. 

20 Shaler, Kentucky, 175. 


21 Niles’ Register, June 15, 1816. 
22 Kentucky Gazette, July 17, 1813. 
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and internal improvements were championed; and every 
public meeting in the Blue-Grass of this period was featured by 
toasts to protection and internal improvements.” New England 
was especially denounced for its attitude towards the embargo 
and the tariff,** and even other sections of Kentucky came in for 
some share of criticism. In reply there were strong denuncia- 
\ tions of the Lexington junto and its attempt to influence the 
whole state, and the editor of the Gazette complained that ‘‘ Lex- 
ington dictation’’ and ‘‘Lexington influence’’ had become the 
cant phrases of the political backslider.* In Kentucky the chief 
rival of Lexington was the rapidly developing river town of 
Louisville, and in 1816 these cities engaged in a struggle for 
the United States bank then located at Lexington. Lexington 

. was able to maintain its claim to the bank against this presump- 

\ tuous rival, designated by the editor of the Gazette ‘‘a city of 
ponds,’’ with little manufacturing, and occupied chiefly with 
carrying goods around the falls for strangers.” 

It was this very location at the falls which gave Louisville a 
strategic position when the steamboat traffic developed. In Au- 
gust, 1815, the Gazette gave an account of the first steamboat 
trip from Pittsburg to New Orleans and return,” and in the 
same year Governor Shelby of Kentucky mentioned the need for 
} internal improvements and called attention to the recent experi- 
ments in steamboat traffic. By 1816 the ultimate success of the 
steamboat on western waters was assured; boats were building 
at five or six points along the Ohio, and at Cincinnati a company 
had already been formed for the joint purpose of establishing 
a steamship line and engaging in trade.” It was estimated that 
carriage by steamboat would reduce the cost of transportation 
fifty per cent, and this would naturally redound tremendously 


23 Tbid., 1814-1820. 

24 Tbid., May 9, 1814. 

25 Ibid., January 17, 1814. 

26 Tbid., August 19, 1816. 

27 Ibid., August 7, 1815. 

28 Ibid., December 11, 1815. 

29 Tbid. 

30In the Gazette of September 18, 1815, it was advocated that all goods be im 
ported from New Orleans because the balance of trade would be better maintained 
and freight charges would be less. It was estimated that merchants paid an average 
of $10 per 100 pounds for transportation of goods from the east. 
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to the advantage of river towns. Even the most ardent supporter 
of the Blue-Grass could not fail to recognize the situation, when 
he found that tobacco which brought $4.00 per hundredweight 
at Lexington brought $6.00 at Louisville, the $2.00 margin 
representing a cost for transportation greater than the cost for 
shipment by steamboat from Louisville to New Orleans. The 
failure of the Blue-Grass adherents to secure permanent im- 
provements in the Kentucky river and the slow development of 
the turnpike road® allowed the great bulk of trade and manu- 
facturing to swing definitely away from the region. But the 
ideal of commercial and industrial supremacy still lingered with 
its leaders. The protective tariff and internal improvements 
were still the prevailing toasts at all gatherings; ** members of 
the legislature were asked to clothe themselves in home-produced 
goods,” and bills were presented for the development of turn- 
pikes and improvement of rivers.* 

In the meantime the Ohio traffic had developed apace, the 
Louisville correspondence of May 8, 1818, noting five steamboats 
en route up or down the river;** in the same year seven boats 
were in course of construction in the Louisville yards, and there 
was corresponding activity all along the Ohio.” As the tide of 
river traffic swelled, the position of the Blue-Grass trader and 
manufacturer became increasingly difficult. Tobacco buyers 
labored to prove that it was cheaper to handle tobacco by way of 
Lexington than to send it direct to Louisville; ** and it was ar- 
gued that it was cheaper to convert wheat into flour at Lexington 
than to ship it direct to Louisville where it could be ground for 
the southern or eastern market.” 

But neither sectional enthusiasm nor personal desire could 
change the course of the Ohio or alter economic law, and Lex- 
ington and the Blue-Grass had to accept the inevitable. By 


31 [bid., March 27, 1818. 

32 Lexington was connected by stage with Louisville and Maysville by 1818, but 
the service was intermittent. See ibid., March 27, 1818. 

33 Tbid., January 13, 1817, May 28, 1818. 

84 Ibid., July 16, 1817. 

85 Ibid., December 27, 1817. 

36 Ibid., May 8, 1818. 

87 Ibid., October 25, 1818. 

38 Ibid., March 17, 1817. 

89 Ibid., December 16, 1816. 
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June, 1818, many of the advertisements of local manufactories 
had disappeared from the Gazette, and the evidence indicates 
that others were making a last spasmodic effort to survive. In 
February, 1818, the important Saunders woolen company hoped 
to rehabilitate itself by reorganizing with a capital of $300,000,“ 
but the attempt was vain, and in 1819 this factory with a phys- 
ical valuation of $150,000 was sold at auction for $21,000 to 
satisfy a debt.“ <A cotton factory at Versailles in the Blue- 
Grass suspended operations and was advertised for sale or 
rent. Cotton bagging factories numbering eight in 1817 de- 
creased to one in 1820, and virtually all advertisements of local 
manufactories disappeared from the pages of the Gazette by 
1820. Thus a community that in 1815 boasted of brass and iron 
foundries,** woolen,** cotton, and paper mills,*° and even a piano- 
forte manufactory,” was practically divested of them by 1820, 
and even the hemp and woolen mills dependent on local raw 
materials failed.** 

To complete the ruin wrought in the Blue-Grass industrial 
and commercial interests, the monetary difficulties of the period 
culminated with the panie of 1819, and the ensuing economic 
depression affected the social and political thinking of the whole 
state. Depreciated currency flooded the community, banks sus- 
pended, and business was so thoroughly disturbed that the man- 
ufacturing institutions that still maintained a precarious exist- 
ence were forced to discontinue.” 

Even in the face of difficulty and disaster the people of the 
Blue-Grass clung to their old policies. In a celebration of the 
fourth of July for 1819, the toast was, ‘‘Hard times: Economy, 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures and home labor 


40 Ibid., February 7, 1818. 

41 Tbid., May 7, 1819. 

42 Jbid., June 11, 1819. 

43 Ibid., December 19, 1814. 

44 Ibid., September 18, 1810, November 29, 1817. 

45 Ibid., September 9, 1816. 

46 Ibid., September 24, 1805, December 2, 1816. 

47 Other manufactories in 1815 included a chair factory, white lead factory, and 
flour mills. 

48 Ibid., August 17, 1820. At this time one company, the Prentiss woolen com- 
pany, was still in existence. 

49 George W. Rauck, History of Lexington, Kentucky (Cincinnati, 1872), 297. 
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the best cure.’’*° Home manufactured articles to supplant the 
expensive imported goods were insistently and enthusiastically 
advocated. Ladies’ hats made of local grass were commended 
as equal in every respect to the finest Leghorn, on which the wo- 
men of the region were said to spend $1,000,000 a year; buckeye 
nuts were recommended for starch making, and roasted barley 
was suggested as a substitute for coffee." The cost of trans- 
portation to Lexington kept prices of imports at an exorbitant 
figure, while exports were abnormally low in price. As against 
the price of tea at $3.00, coffee 74 cents, and sugar 37 cents a 
pound, can be placed the value of Blue-Grass corn and wheat at 
twelve and one-half cents and thirty-seven and one-half cents 
per bushel respectively.” The shift in trade and the consequent 
loss of commercial and manufacturing opportunities left a per- 
manent impress upon the Blue-Grass. By 1820 Cincinnati had 
attained a population four times that of Lexington,** while 
Louisville had outstripped her in industry and commerce." 
Lexington was henceforth only a local distributing center and 
the metropolis of the Blue-Grass. 

The success of the steamboat did much to determine the lines 
of travel and the direction of social and economic forces for the 
future. The Wilderness Trail, though occasionally utilized, fell 
more and more into disuse. The trail of the immigrant was 
now down the Ohio; and the settlers, many of them from the 
north Atlantic seaboard, brought with them ministers, teachers, 
and other leaders representing a different culture from that of 
Virginia or Carolina. The rich lands of the Blue-Grass were 
already occupied, and so the immigrant farmer turned his atten- 
tion to the north and west;but many of the intellectual leaders, 
earried along with the westward movement, were attracted by 
the social and intellectual standards of the community and 
sought places in the Blue-Grass. 

The two great educational influences of Kentucky, Transyl- 
vania university and Centre college, were largely directed by 


50 Kentucky Gazette, July 16, 1819. 

51 Jbid., November 10, 1818. 

52 Rauck, History of Lexington, 297. Other prices in 1819 were: pork per hun- 
dred weight, $1.25, eggs per dozen, 3 cents, butter per pound, 6 cents, milech cows 
each $7 to $10. 

53 Ibid., 241. 

54 Louisville manufactures developed rapidly after 1818. 
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presidents recruited from the northern states, men who in some 
eases, like President John C. Young of Centre college, became 
active champions of the gradual abolition movement. Certain- 
ly the attitude of such leaders, aligned as they were with some 
of the leading families of the Blue-Grass, affected the political 
thinking of the region; and if the change in the tide of immigra- 
tion brought in new intellectual influences, it implied economic 
changes as well. The extension of the canal system in New 
York and Pennsylvania strengthened the trade relations with 
the north, and Cincinnati became the depot for goods bound to 
or from central Kentucky. When the railroad appeared, lines 
of communication and distributing centers had been well estab- 
lished, and it-showed a tendency to follow lines of trade already 
laid down. The attempts of the ‘‘cotton south’’ to build up a 
competing traffic with Kentucky were largely abortive. 

The traditions and social institutions of Kentucky were still 
those of the south, but the new intellectual and economic in- 
terests were aligned with the north, and the newer influences 
proved the stronger. The geographical isolation of the Blue- 
Grass from other proslavery territory does not tell the whole 
story, for the political leadership of the section was still potent 
enough to have swung the state into line with the south, if its 
people had been whole-heartedly in support of such a measure. 
Economic necessity and the new intellectual influences played 
no unimportant part in the final decision, for by 1860 those 
forces, just emerging in 1820, were important factors in deter- 
mining the political action of the state. 

THeEopore G. Gronert 

Centre CoLLEGE 
DanviLLe, Kentucky 








THE NORTHERN RAILROADS AND THE CIVIL WAR’ 


The opening of the civil war found the railroads fully developed 
to meet the needs of the government. In the states north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi, with the exception of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, all the main lines were completed and in opera- 
tion. In the east the great trunk lines, the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania, had begun to consolidate and to ab- 
sorb the smaller roads. Only further consolidation, the addition 
of small branch and connecting lines, and the laying of addi- 
tional trackage on the main lines were needed to complete the 
railroad system as it is today. 

So at least it would appear from a casual survey of railroad 
maps of 1861 and 1918. There were, however, some very decided 
differences between the railroads of the war decade and those 
of the present. In the first place, there was little uniformity of 
gauge. In New England the 4’ 814” gauge was almost universal. 
The same gauge was common in Indiana and Illinois. In Ohio, 
however, 4 10” was the rule, while in the middle states it varied 
with the different systems. There were in all in the northern 
states at least seven different gauges. The result was that goods 
had to be re-shipped at each change of gauge, a delay which 
could only be avoided by the use of an additional rail or an ad- 
justable car whose wheels could be shifted. 

Then, too, there was little uniformity in running time. Each 
road ran its trains by the clock in its principal depot, an arrange- 
ment which, since standard time had not been developed, was 
confusing in the extreme to the uninformed traveller. Apple- 
ton’s railroad guide attempted to provide a remedy by means 
of a chart showing the relative time in the principal cities of the 
country.’ 


1 This article aims to treat the railroads north of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi rivers in their relation to the civil war. The roads located in regions which were 
the seat of continued military operations are omitted beeause they are more properly 
associated with the military railroads operated by the United States government. 

2 Appletons’ railway and steam navigation guide (New York, 1859), 27. 
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In addition to the lack of uniformity in time and gauge, there 

were a number of obstacles to rapid and efficient transportation. 

Most of the roads, particularly in New England and regions 

e remote from the coal fields, still used wood as fuel for their en- 

gines. The Hartford, Providence and Fishkill railroad as late 

as 1867 did not have a single coal burning locomotive.’ The 

: larger roads, however, were rapidly adapting their engines to 

7 the use of soft coal; and anthracite was being tried.*. The smoke 

and sparks from the wood-burning engines gave the principal 

cities just ground for requiring the companies to draw their 

trains by horse power after entering the city, another hindrance 

to rapid transportation.’ Then, too, all the smaller roads ran on 

a single track. Most of the larger roads had begun the construe- 

tion of a second track, but in no case was it completed the entire 

length of the road. The Pennsylvania railroad, which was one 

of the leading roads in this and other respects, had 262 miles of 

double track on 331 miles of road in 1861. Not. all the rivers 

were bridged, so that the cars were frequently transported by 
ferries which were sometimes impeded by ice.’ 

As might be expected, these weaknesses did not tend to develop 
speed in the civil war railroads. The highest speed claimed by 
any road in New York state was forty-three miles an hour, at- ¥ 
tained by the express trains of the Hudson River railroad when 
in motion. Including stops, the speed was thirty-seven miles an 


a 


— 


‘ hour.’ This was exceptional; the average speed of an ordinary 
£ — s., a > , 
; passenger train in New York state was twenty miles and the 
3 Annual report of the Rhode Island railroad commissioners made to the legis- 
| lature (Providence, 1868), 42. 


+ Report of the president and managers of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad 
to the stockholders January 14, 1861 (Philadelphia, 1861), 22; Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, February 28, 1863, reports a hard coal burner being constructed for the 
Central railroad of New Jersey. 

5 Report of the directors of the Boston and Maine railroad to the stockholders 
September 13, 1854 (Boston, 1854), 8; Boston Commercial Bulletin, June 20, 1863. 

6 Fourteenth annual report of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania railroad 
to the stockholders, February 4, 1861 (Philadelphia, 1861), 53. 

7On the line between New York and Baltimore, ferries were used to cross both 
the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. Reports of the house of representatives, 37 


? 


congress, 3 session, no. 63, p. 2. 
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8 Annual report of the state engineer and surveyor of the state of New York and 
of the tabulations and deductions from the reports of the railroad corporations (A\- 
bany, 1861), 360. 
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average speed of a freight train in motion fourteen.’ In Mas- 
sachusetts, there were freight trains running as slow as seven 
miles an hour.’® 

Some of the smaller roads were in a bad state. The Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington and Zanesville is a good example of a poorly 
managed road. Of all its engines only three were in order. At 
Zanesville it had no freight house and received and discharged 
all freight in the street with the result that in wet weather busi- 
ness was entirely suspended. The accounts were not well kept. 
There were no proper files of letters. The employees, at one 
time, had four months pay coming to them.” 

With all these weaknesses the transportation system, with 
perhaps a single exception, proved adequate to the needs of the 
government. It not only furnished transportation for troops 
and supplies but at the same time it shipped to the eastern ports 
the food products of the northwest destined for European con- 
sumption. All this was done without overburdening the rail- 
roads. Why? 

In the first place, there was a fairly even distribution of ship- 
ping. The railroads running north and south were depended 
upon for government transportation while those running east 
and west carried the agricultural products of the west to the 
eastern ports. In no case was there concentration on any one 
line or to any one port. In the one instance where the entire bur- 
den was placed upon a single line of road, that line proved in- 
adequate: in the winter of 1861 and 1862, when the confederates 
blockaded the Potomac, the roads connecting New York with 
Washington proved unequal to the task of transporting all the 
necessary supplies."? Again, when the Potomac was blocked by 
ice in January, 1864, the attempt was made to bring all supplies 
into Washington by rail. After a week of the blockade, the chief 
quartermaster of the Washington depot reported that he had re- 
ceived by railroad up to that time less than twenty cars of forage 

9 Ibid., 326. 

10 Returns of the railroad corporations in Massachusetts, 1860, together with ab- 
stracts of the same (Boston, 1861), 3. 

11 Report of the Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville railroad company January 
ist, 1857 (New York, 1857), 61-66. For a more detailed description of the condi- 
tion of the northern railroads at this time see Carl R. Fish, ‘‘ The northern railroads, 
April, 1861,’’ in American historical review, 22: 778-793. 

12 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, March 4, 1862. 
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while the army required seventy-four carloads of grain and three 
hundred and seventy-five carloads of hay, daily. The situation 
was relieved only by a rise in the temperature and by the break- 
ing up of the ice.** 

It was indeed only owing to the fact that a very large share 
of the transportation of supplies and troops was done by water 
that the railroads proved as generally adequate as they did. In 
1864, the quartermaster reported that the government owned 
and employed on the coast a fleet of thirty-nine ocean steamers, 
forty-five river and bay steamers, twenty steam tugs, two barks, 
two brigs, twenty-one schooners, and twenty-nine barges with an 
aggregate burden of 43,729 tons. In addition, there was a chart- 
ered fleet of 158,694 tons burden.** In the west, also, a large por- 
tion of the transportation was by water. The following figures 
from the report of Colonel Charles Parsons, who was in charge 
of transportation at St. Louis, show the relative use of rail and 
water in that district for the year ending June 30, 1863: sub- 
sistence, ordnance, quartermaster’s, and medical store trans- 
ported by rail totalled 153,102,100 pounds, by river 337,912,363 
pounds; troops by rail 193,023, by river 135,909." 

At the close of the war, when the troops were sent home to 
their rendezvous for disbanding, it was recommended by General 
Meigs that water transportation be used wherever possible since 
he considered it both cheaper and more comfortable for the sol- 
diers.° It seems clear that water was an important factor in 
the transportation problems of the war and that the railroads 
still remained complementary to the older forms of transporta- 
tion. 

Still another reason why the railroads proved adequate to 
the situation was the fact that they had been overdeveloped in 
the previous decade and at the opening of the war were not 
operating to full capacity. This is clearly brought out by the fact 
that, although their business increased enormously during the 
war, the railroads were able to handle it without a proportional 
increase in rolling stock. For example, the earnings of the 

13 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), third series, 4: 48. 

14 Jbid., third series, 1: 890. 


15 Ibid., first series, 3: part 1, 707. 
16 bid., third series, 4: 302. 
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Pennsylvania railroad jumped from five million dollars in 1860 
to seventeen millions in 1865; while the rolling stock, which had 
included 205 engines, 154 passenger cars, and 2,047 freight cars 
in 1860,"" had only been increased to 368 engines, 150 passenger 
cars, and 4,842 freight cars.** Similarly, the New York Central 
doubled its earnings with an increase of only forty-two en- 
gines.”” The aggregate rolling stock of all the railroads in the 
state of Pennsylvania in 1860 consisted of 623 engines, 410 pas- 
senger cars, 6,028 freight cars.*” In 1865, it consisted of 1,519 
engines, 700 passenger cars, and 15,288 freight cars.’* The ag- 
gregate receipts had advanced from twenty-one to sixty-five 
million dollars.” In each of these instances, with triple the busi- 
ness, it was only necessary approximately to double the number 
of engines and freight cars, clearly showing that the roads were 
not being used to capacity at the beginning of the war. 

As might be expected, since the railroads proved adequate 
to the situation, the government did not exercise any real super- 
vision over them. The act of January 31, 1862, however, gave 
the president the authority to take military possession of all 
the railroads in the United States, and on May 25 General Meigs 
issued an order taking such possession and ordering the rail- 
roads ‘‘to hold themselves in readiness for the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war’’ to the exclusion of all other 
business.”* 

Notwithstanding this order, actual control was exercised only 
in the regions where military operations required it. A mes- 
sage of Stanton to Vice President Seott of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, August 19, 1862, is characteristic: ‘‘The urgent exi- 

17 Reports of the several railroad companies whose roads lie in whole, or in part, 
within the limits of Pennsylvania, communicated by the auditor general to the legis- 
lature January 16, 1861 (Harrisburg, 1861), 102. 

18 Reports of the several railroad and canal companies of Pennsylvania for the 
year 1865 communicated by the auditor general (Harrisburg, 1865), 416. 

19 Annual report of the engineer and surveyor of New York state, 1861 (Albany, 
1861), 149, 159; ibid., 1866 (Albany, 1866), 378, 384. 

20 Reports of the several railroad companies whose roads lie in whole, or in part, 
within the limits of Pennsylvania, communicated by the auditor general to the legis- 
lature January 16, 1861, 165. 

21 Reports of the several railroad and canal companies of Pennsylvania for the 
year 1865, communicated by the auditor general, 438-440. 

22 Ibid., 458. 


23 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, third series, 2: 69. 
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gency requires that all railroad power and business should be 
devoted exclusively to the transportation of troops this week. 
Will you be so good as to give it your attention.’’** This method 
was apparently satisfactory, for General Meigs reported that the 
services required by the government had been performed ‘‘zea- 
lously and satisfactorily.’’* 

In some cases, the government did take actual control. The 
thirty miles of road from Hanover Junction to Gettysburg was 
operated as a military road from July 9 to August 1, 1863, for 
the removal of wounded soldiers. During the occupation about 
fifteen thousand five hundred wounded men were transported 
over this line. The equipment and men were furnished from the 
military roads of Virginia.” 

In the case of the railroads between New York and Washing- 
ton, which, as has been stated, proved inadequate in an emer- 
gency, the government, or more strictly congress, attempted to 
put pressure upon them by threat of adding a competing line. 
This proposal immediately aroused the wrath of these roads. 
The New Jersey railroad and transportation company asserted 
that the demands of the government had been met with prompt- 
ness and assiduity, that a number of troops had been carried 
without payment and that ‘‘associated capital invested in public 
works is not to be employed as a charity but is a trust, the use 
of which calls for remuneration.’’*" The state directors of the 
Camden and Amboy railroad of New Jersey said that the con- 
struction of the proposed road would release that road from its 
obligations to the state and so should be opposed by the state. 
They thought that the courtesy due a sovereign state demanded 
that a power of this doubtful character should not be exercised 
and most certainly could not be delegated to third parties. This 
feature, to their mind, created a strong ‘‘suspicion that there 
are other ingredients mingled in the movement besides those of 
devotion and regard to the national welfare.’’* 

Congress went so far as to appoint a select committee on the 


24 Tbid., third series, 2: 409. 

25 Ibid., third series, 2: 795. 

26 Ibid., third series, 5: 976. 

27 Reports of the directors of the New Jersey railroad and transportation company 
to the stockholders (Newark, N. J., 1861), 6. 

28 Annual report of the state directors of the Delaware and Raritan canal and 
Camden and Amboy railroad companies for the year 1863 (Trenton, 1864), 7. 
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subject. The committee reported favorably, alleging that the 
present communication was inadequate, that there were three 
breaks in the line, one at Baltimore, one at Susquehanna and 
one at Philadelphia, causing a delay of at least two and one-half 
hours, and that the fares for passengers and freight were twenty- 
five per cent higher than for an equal distance on other roads. 
Private enterprise and capital existed ready to start construc- 
tion as soon as government sanction and authority was re- 
ceived.” If the proposed step had been taken, it might have led 
to an earlier recognition of the necessity of national regulation 
of railroads, though it would certainly have stirred up a great 
deal of active hostility. 

One important problem in the relationship between the rail- 
roads and the government was the question of the rates to be 
paid by the government for services rendered by the roads. 
Colonel Thomas A. Scott, who had been appointed by Cameron 
in the early part of the war to take charge of the government 
railways, issued directions to be observed in making settlements 
with railroads. Passengers were to be carried at the rate of two 
cents per mile per person. Equipment, munitions, and supplies ac- 
companying troops were to be paid for at first class local rates. 
Other goods were to be carried at local rates according to classi- 
fication by the road. Estimates of what these rates should av- 
erage were appended to the order.* 

The Illinois Central, which was a land grant railroad, was on 
a different basis. The directors telegraphed to Secretary of 
War Cameron April 26, 1861 to the effect that they were ready 
at any time to set aside the regular business and afford the gov- 
ernment every facility. As regarded rates, they said that they 
would keep an account of the service rendered ‘‘and leave the 
adjustment of the compensation for the use of its rolling stock 
to be arranged in the future.’’* An arrangement was made 

29 Reports of the house of representatives, 37 congress, 3 session, no. 63. 

30 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, third series, 1: 325. The two cent rate for passengers was less than 
the rates usually charged which averaged on the roads in Pennsylvania two and a half 
or three cents a mile. . Reports of the several railroad companies whose roads lie, in 
whole or in part, within the limits of Pennsylvania, communicated by the auditor 
general to the legislature January 16, 1861. 


31 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the wnion and con- 
federate armies, third series, 1: 121. 
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with this road by which the government was charged one-third 
less than other patrons, this discount representing the right of 
the government to use the roadway as provided in the charter.” 

The only evidence of any attempt on the part of the railroads 
to defraud the government or to demand extortionate rates was 
in the ease of the roads between Baltimore and New York. Cam- 
eron reported to the president that six dollars had been charged 
for the transportation of each soldier over that route and, as 
this seemed extravagant, an arrangement had been made by 
which the troops were taken via Harrisburg for four dollars, a 
method which was said to have brought the other roads to 
terms.** Cameron’s statement, however, was disputed by the 
New Jersey railroad and transportation company, which as- 
serted that ‘‘ prices between New York and Baltimore have, with 
the exception of the first regiment carried, been according to 
the tariff for passengers as furnished by the government and 
less than the tariff for freight.’’** The charge of extortion was 
also denied by the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore rail- 
road.* Mr. Felton, president of this road, charged that this 
change of route was due to Cameron’s desire to benefit roads in 
which he was financially interested.** 

Scott’s method of paying the railroads the same rates they 
charged others was undoubtedly the best preliminary arrange- 
ment which could have been made. The only other thing which 
could have been done would have been to postpone settlement 
till a future date. Such action might have been unfortunate and 
would probably have antagonized the business men at a time 
when the government most needed their support. Congress, 
however, seems to have considered Scott’s action worthy of in- 

82 Jbid., third series, 1: 751. 

33 [bid., third series, 1: 705. The second regiment of Rhode Island volunteers was 
ordered to be brought via New Jersey Central, East Pennsylvania and Northern Cen 
tral railroad companies. Jbid., third series, 1: 228. 


84 Report of the directors of the New Jersey railroad and transportation company 
to the stockholders (Newark, 1862), 7. 

85 Twenty-fifth annual report of the president and directors to the stockholders of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad company (Philadelphia, 1863), 
10. 

36 Private and official correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, during the 


period of the civil war, edited by Jesse Ames Marshall ({Norwood, Mass.], 1917), 
1: 171. 
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vestigation,” and at least one individual considered him a ‘‘cor- 
rupt lobby-jobber.’’ * 

Cameron retired as secretary of war in January, 1862. Har- 
per’s weekly in comment said, ‘‘The public will not regret the 
change, nor is it believed the country will be the loser by it.’’ *° 
Scott, however, remained in office until the following June, be- 
ing sent at this time to investigate conditions in the west.* 

One of the first acts of Stanton was the issuing of an invitation 
to the chief officers of the railroads in the loyal states to meet in 
Washington on February 20.** This convention met as called, 
and it was said that seven hundred million of railroad interest 
out of the nine hundred million of such interest in the loyal 
states was represented by the delegates.** A committee was 
appointed by the delegates which reported a schedule of rates 
immediately adopted by the convention. The rate for passen- 
gers was fixed at two cents a mile, eighty pounds of baggage 
being allowed to each soldier. The government was given a 
discount of 10 per cent on the rates for freight which was to be 
classified according to the schedules of the four trunk lines, and 
a maximum charge was fixed. It was provided that the full 
length should govern whether the freight passed over one or 
many roads, the distance in each case being determined by the 
shortest line. It was made the duty of each company to furnish 
the secretary of war and the quartermaster general with copies 
of their through and local tariffs and to notify them of any 
changes. A committee was to be appointed to codperate with 
the government and to take such action as was necessary to 
produce harmonious results.** The agreement reached at this 

87 House executive docwments, 37 congress, 2 session, 1: no. 18. 

38 Diary of Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy under Lincoln and Johnson, with 
an introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston, 1911), 1: 127. 

39 Harper’s weekly, January 25, 1862. 

40 William B. Sipes, The Pennsylvania railroad: its origin, construction, condition 
and connections. Embracing historical, descriptive, and statistical notices of cities, 
towns, villages, stations, industries, and objects of interest on its various lines in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1875), 14. 

41 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, third series, 1: 889. 

42 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, February 21, 1862. 


43 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the wnion and con- 
federate armies, third series, 2: 838. 
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time went into operation May 3, 1862** and remained in force 
for the remainder of the war.** The convention also recom 
mended that railroads whose expenses were increased by reason 
of being in or near the seat of the war should receive additional 
compensation.** This idea was carried out in the case of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Baltimore and Washington and some 
roads in Missouri, which were exempted from the operation of 
the reduced tariff. 

Another point of contact between the railroads and the gov. 
ernment was in the case of the draft as it affected railroad em- 
ployees. The Pennsylvania railroad complained that the draft 
in 1865 added an indiscriminate drain upon its forces and stated 
that ‘‘for a time it was impossible to procure even raw recruits 
in sufficient numbers.’’** The question whether all railroad em- 
ployees should be exempted really presented a complex situation. 
In the present war, with the railroads under government opera- 
tion and when their continued and efficient management is abso- 
lutely essential to the conduct of the war and the welfare of the 
country, there is no question about the right of the government 
to exempt railroad employees. In the civil war, however, the 
government was exercising little control over the roads. Some 
of them, for example the Michigan Central, were doing prac- 
tically nothing in the way of government transportation, and, 
in the case of the others, the work done for the government, 
while it was important to the government, was purely incidental 
so far as the railroads were concerned. 

When the draft was ordered in 1862, Stanton was besieged 
with telegrams from various railroad presidents asserting the 
importance of the railroads to the conduct of the war and asking 
that all their employees be exempted. Stanton, in reply to such 
a telegram from Scott, who had assumed the management of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, thought that some exception might be 
made, but considered that any order in regard to the railroads 
‘fought to be limited to actual necessity or it may provoke hos- 
2: 839-841. 
45 Tbid., third series, 5: 526. 
46 Jbid., third series, 2: 838. 
47 Ibid., third series, 2: 794. 


44 Tbid., third series, 


48 Eighteenth annual report of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania railroad 
to the stockholders (Philadelphia, 1865), 11. 
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tility in the public mind.’’*® He also asked Scott for suggestions 
as to the form of the order.” Scott in reply proposed the ex- 
emption of all employees who had been in the service of a rail- 
road three months previous to the last call of the president for 
troops, provided that such employees should enroll themselves 
under the military rules of the government and drill at least 
once a week. They would also be subject to special call in case 
of emergency.” Stanton, however, had already made up his 
mind that none but locomotive engineers in actual employment 
at the time of the order should be exempted,” and this was the 
plan finally adopted.** 

At the time of the second draft in 1865, Scott made an inter- 
esting proposal to the government. He asked to ‘‘have the 
privilege of furnishing substitutes at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
or Harrisburg who when accepted shall release parties we may 
designate no matter in what district enrolled.’’ As recompense 
for this privilege the substitutes were to be furnished for three 
years service although the draft was for one year.** This pro- 
posal was approved by the secretary of war,*® but there is no 
evidence in the reports of the railroad company that any money 
was spent on substitutes. 

The railroads shared the general burden of war taxation. The 
act of July 1, 1862, subjected them to a three per cent duty on 
gross receipts from passengers but gave them the right to add 
the tax to the rates of fare. A duty of three per cent was also 
imposed on all dividends or interest on bonds.** In most cases 
the roads were also subjected to state taxes. The Old Colony 
and Newport railroad complained that its town, state, and United 
States taxes for 1867 amounted to $105,465.91, nearly one-fourth 
of the net profits of the road.*’ The Pennsylvania railroad paid 
in the years 1863 to 1865 inclusive $763,816.19 as United States 

19 War of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and con- 
federate armies, third series, 2: 310. 


50 Tbid. 
51 Jbid., third series, 


2: 322 
52 Jbid., third series, 2: 294. 
53 Tbid., third series, 2: 322. 
54 Jbid., third series, 4: 1049. 
55 [bid. 


56 United States statutes at large, 12: 468. 
57 Fifth annual report of the directors of the Old Colony and Newport railway 
company to the stockholders (Boston, 1868), 7. 
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excise tax.** This was more than balanced, however, by the 
$3,390,848.45 earned from the transportation of troops." 

In addition to the relationship between the government and 
the railroads, the general effect of the war upon the railroads 
must be considered. The panic of 1857 had not only stopped 
railroad construction but it had also reduced the earnings of the 
roads to the minimum. In the fall of 1859, business conditions 
appear to have started to pick up. The Michigan Central, for 
example, reported that its earnings for May, 1860 showed an 
increase of $31,000 over the same month of the previous year. 
This increase was said to be due to the natural progress toward 
recovery in the western states.” It may have been an indication 
that trade was beginning to turn from its old course down the 
Mississippi river into the new channels which were later to 
absorb it. 

The first effect of the war was a slight diminution in the earn 
ings of the railroads, particularly those from passenger traffic. 
The smaller roads suffered most. The Boston and Worcester 
railroad found it necessary to reduce the number of its employ- 
ees from five hundred and sixty-five to five hundred and nine. 
The time in the workshops was reduced from ten to nine hours 
a day with a corresponding reduction in the pay of the men.” 
The recovery, however, was rapid and by 1864 all the larger 
roads, in fact practically all the roads which had been wisely 
located in natural channels of trade, doubled or tripled their 
earnings. The total income of all the railroads of Massachu- 
setts increased from nine million dollars in 1861” to eighteen 
millions in 1865. The railroads in Pennsylvania totaled re 
ceipts in 1860 of twenty-one million which rose in 1865 to sixty- 
five million.** The roads in the west likewise benefited from the 
increase in trade. The Illinois Central earned $2,626,329 in 1861 

58 Compiled from the Reports of the Pennsylvania railroad for the years 1863 to 
1865 inclusive. Later reports do not give these figures. 

59 Tbid., 1861-1866. 


60 Report of the directors of the Michigan Central railroad company to the stock 
holders (Boston, 1860), 7. 

61 Thirty-second annual report of the directors of the Boston and Worcester rail 
road corporation (Boston, 1862), 4. 

62 Returns of railroad corporations in Massachusetts, 1861, p. 3 

63 Tbid., 1865, p- 313. 


64 Reports of the several railroad and canal companies of Pennsylvania for thé 
year 1865, communicated by the auditor general, 459. 
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and $7,063,425 in 1865.°° The Michigan Southern and Northern 
Indiana railroad was earning $2,167,280 in 1861 and $4,826,723 
in 1865."° 

The demand of Europe for western food products was un- 
doubtedly a factor in the increased prosperity of many of the 
railroads. The following figures show the increase in this 
traffic in the case of the New York Central railroad. 


Through tonnage eastward.” 


Vegetable food Other agricultural products 
1860 133,988 5,668 
1861 223,179 15,054 
1862 287,231 20,054 
1863 241,036 35,541 
1864 231,494 36,575 


The aggregate figures for all the roads in New York state 
show the same variation with regard to vegetable food and a 
similar rapid increase in the tonnage of other agricultural pro- 
ducts dropping off, however, in 1865.°° There is no indication 
as to what the item ‘‘other agricultural products’’ included but 
it probably referred to grain since cattle, meat, and lumber were 
classified separately. 

The Pennsylvania railroad apparently did not participate in 
this trade. Its through tonnage of agricultural products east- 
ward dropped from 16,934,942 in 1861 to 149,981 in 1863, rising 
to 13,015,249 in 1865. At the same time, however, there was a 
very great increase in local tonnage.” 

It may be said in general that the increase of revenues during 
the war period was not due to any one cause but rather to the 
general revival of business brought about by the war. The 
Providence and Worcester railroad is an example of a road 
which did little in the way of government transportation, and 
received none of the benefits of the increased European trade, 
but which, in 1864, announced that it was free from indebtedness, 


65 Henry V. Poor, Manual of the railroads of the United States for 1868-1869 
(New York, 1868), 353. 

66 Kighth annual report of the president and directors of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern railway company to the stockholders (Cleveland, 1878), 50. 

67 Annual reports of the engineer and surveyor of New York state, 1860-1866. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Reports of the Pennsylvania railroad company for the years 1861 to 1865. 
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had added seventy-two freight cars and two engines, expended 
$20,000 on track and at the same time paid an eight per cent 
dividend.” 

The war also conferred an additional though probably not an 
appreciated benefit on the railroads by checking, through the 
increased cost of labor and materials, any extensive new con- 
struction. The Boston and Worcester railroad reported that 
during the year 1864 the cost of labor had increased 2814 per 
cent, the cost of fuel 64 per cent, and the cost of materials for re- 
pairs by an average of 22 per cent." The Pennsylvania railroad 
also reported ‘‘continued advances in wages and in the cost of 
materials.’"* The aggregate expenses of all the roads in the 
state of Pennsylvania jumped from eight million dollars in 1861 
to forty-two million in 1865, an increase which can be attributed 
only in part, either to the added business or to the depreciation 
of the greenbacks. 

The natural result of this increased cost of labor and materi- 
als was to check railroad building, since the prosperity of the 
roads would otherwise have induced speculators to plan new 
roads in this section of the country. The mileage in Massa- 
chusetts in 1860 was 1,264 miles. In 1865, it was 1,297 miles, an 
increase of only thirty-three miles. The increase in mileage in 
New York was three hundred and twenty miles, most of which 
was added in 1865. About the same proportion of additional 
trackage was laid in the middle western states." 

The increased expense which the war imposed upon the rail- 
roads also led them to postpone repairs with the result that at 
the close of the war a heavy expenditure was necessary to put 
the roads in condition. The New York Central, in 1861, spent 
$1,632,673 in road maintenance. In 1865, this item had risen to 
$4,062,402." The same large increase in the maintenance ac- 


70 Boston Commercial Bulletin, January 6, 1864. 

71 Twenty-fifth annual report of the directors of the Boston and Worcester railroad 
corporation (Boston, 1865), 4. 

72 Eighteenth annual report of the Pennsylvania railroad, 1865, p. 18. 

73 Reports of the several railroad and canal companies of Pennsylvania for the 
year 1865, communicated by the auditor general, 456. 

74 Poor, Manual of the railroads of the United States for 1868-1869, 20. 

75 Annual report of the engineer and surveyor of New York state, 1865, p. 161. 
Considerable advance was made during the decade along such lines as the use of steel 
rails, the improvement of the ventilation of passenger cars, and the introduction of 
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counts of the other roads justifies the conclusion that the road- 
ways were somewhat neglected during the war. 

The exercise of government control over the railroads except 
in case of extreme necessity was, according to the philosophy of 
the civil war period, an unwarranted interference with private 
rights. This idea is well brought out in a statement by J. P. 
Jackson, vice president and general superintendent of the New 
Jersey railroad and transportation company, in his report to the 
stockholders. ‘‘ Many of our railroad companies,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
required full fare for the transportation of troops and extended 
no free privileges. This is considered to be the true rule of 
business, for officers are only fiduciaries and should perform the 
services cheerfully and at liberal rates to the public generally, 
leaving the stockholders to appropriate their own property in 
donations and such charitable subscriptions as they may deem 
proper.’’”° 

In the present war, the government, by taking over the rail- 
roads, has eliminated the problems which were so important in 
the civil war, the questions of taxation, the drafting of railroad 
employees, and the regulation of rates for government transpor- 
tation. It has, however, brought in new problems in connection 
with the effects the war is producing upon the roads. As in the 
civil war, the general rise in prices has caused a rise in the cost 
of labor, and new scales of wages for railroad employees have 
been established. Then, too, the scarcity of labor and materials 
is undoubtedly producing the same tendency to limit expendi- 
tures on maintenance and repairs. The great problem will come 
at the close of the present war if the attempt is made to restore 
the roads to their owners in the same condition in which they 
were delivered to the government. 

Hermon Kine MurpHey 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Farco, Norrn Dakota 


Pullman sleeping coaches. These improvements, however, are not related to the war 
and cannot be considered as war products. 


76 Report of the directors of the New Jersey railroad and transportation company 
(Newark, 1861), 6. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue Ortcrn oF THE NAME OF THE CREEK INDIANS 


The name of the Creek Indians, unlike the names of most of 
the more important Indian tribes, is obviously of English, not 
of Indian origin. It is usually said that it was given them by 
the English ‘‘on account of the numerous streams in their coun- 
try.”’* This common-sense explanation sounds suspiciously 
made-to-order; it is, in point of fact, only a rough approxima- 
tion of the truth. An examination of late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth-century colonial records reveals a more precise origin 
for the term. Its etymology is, indeed, an epitome of the period 
of first contact between the eastern Muskogee and the English 
of Carolina. 

From the beginnings of settlement in South Carolina the Eng- 
lish were aware of the importance of the ‘‘Cussitaws’’ whom 
they knew only vaguely as a ‘‘powerfull Nation’’ seated some- 
where inland beyond the Savannah river.* Although the pro 
prietors in 1677 reserved to themselves a monopoly of the trade 
with the ‘‘Cussatoes’’ as well as with the Westo,’ it was probab- 
ly not until after the destruction of the latter (1680-1681) that 
continuous relations were developed with their more distant 
rivals. When that first crisis was past the Carolina trade ex- 
panded rapidly southwestward. As early as 1685 the Chatta- 

1 Hodge, Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico (Bureau of American 
ethnology, Bulletin, number 30), part 1, p. 362. This and similar assertions are 
probably based ultimately upon the statement by James Adair, in his History of the 
American Indians (London, 1775), 257, that the Creek country was so called ‘‘on 
account of the great number of Creeks, or small bays, rivulets and swamps, it abounds 
with.’’ But Adair was not a Creek trader; and, moreover, his career among the 


southern Indians began more than a quarter century after the name had come into 
common use, 


2South Carolina historical society, Collections, 5: 446 passim. The identification 
of ‘‘Chufytachyqj yt fruitfule Provence where the Emperour resides,’’ visited by 
Henry Woodward in 1670, with Kasihta and DeSoto’s Cofitachiqui, assumed by Lang 
don Cheves and accepted by J. R. Swanton (Mississippi valley historical association, 
Proceedings, 5: 153), is not improbable. 

8 Calendar of state papers, America and West Indies, 1677-1680, 60. 
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hoochee river was crossed by the vanguard of the Carolinians 
under the explorer, Henry Woodward.* The center of the south- 
ern trade, however, long remained about the forks of the Alta- 
maha. The indiana of that region, the ‘‘Cussetas and Kawee- 
tas,’? became, in succession to the Westo and the temporarily 
dominant Savannahs, the central factor in the South Carolina 
Indian system. They were expressly mentioned, with the Cher- 
okee and the Yuchi, in an act of 1691 laying an embargo on the 
trade with the distant Indians;* while in 1693 they were de- 
scribed by a committee of the commons house of assembly as 
‘‘our friends,’’ and measures were advised to present the threat- 
ened settlement among them of the remnant of the hostile 
Westo.® As ‘‘friends’’ of the English they were engaged, in the 
last decade of the century, in raids upon the Florida Indians, a 
fact which gave the authorities at St. Augustine frequent ocea- 
sion for complaint, and which brought numerous Indian slaves 
to the Charles Town market. 

Of the various expressions employed in the early English 
records to describe the inland Indians of the South Carolina- 
Florida frontier, such as ‘‘Cursitaws,’’ ‘‘Cowataws and Cusse- 
taws,’’ ‘‘Ogamulgees,’’ ‘‘Ochese’’ — names often applied loosely 
to the whole group, rather than specifically to certain towns or 
subdivisions of the eastern Muskogee—the last came to be 
the one in commonest use in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. Ocheese (‘‘people’’) was in origin the Hitchiti term 
for their Muskhogean neighbors. Prior to the Yamasee war the 
chief towns of the Ocheese, Kawita, and Kasihta,were located 
on the upper Ocmulgee river. As was frequently the case, the 
stream took the name of the folk, so that the Oemulgee river 
above the approximate site of Macon, Georgia, was known to 
the English as ‘‘Ochese Creek.’’’ Thus in January, 1702, Gov- 
ernor James Moore counselled the assembly to ‘‘think of some 
way to confirm the Cussatoes w™ live on Ocha-sa Creek & the 
Savannos in the Place they now live in, and to our friendship 

4William E. Dunn, Spanish and French rivalry in the gulf region, 1678-1702 
(University of Texas bulletin, number 1705), 71 

5 Cooper,, Statutes at large of South Carolina, 2: 66. 


6 Commons house journals, January 13-14, 1693 (manuscript at Columbia, South 
Carolina). 











7 As shown on various eighteenth century maps, including Mitehell’s map of North 
America of 1755. 
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they being the only People by whom we may expect Advice of an 
Inland Invasion.’* Such was the importance of this locality in 
the South Carolina Indian system, not only as the center of the 
trade with the Indians between the Savannah and the Chatta- 
hoochee rivers, but also as a stage on the path to the Talapoosa, 
Alibamu, Abihka, and Chickasaw of the Louisiana frontier, 
and as the key to the defense of the southern border of the 
province, that Ochese creek was, to Carolinians at that epoch, 
the ‘‘Creek’’ par excellence. For example, the Indian commis- 
sioners set down in their journal in 1713 the proposal of the 
Yamasee that ‘‘the Cheehaws [Chiaha] who were formerly be- 
longing to the Yamassees and now settled at the Creek might re- 
turn.’’® In consequence the term ‘‘Ochese Creek Indians’’ often 
became, by abbreviation, often- simply Creeks. An account 
of the Indians in South Carolina sent to the board of trade 
by Robert Johnson in 1720, which was, however, based on 
the journals of the Indian agents in the decade before the Yama- 
see war, gave the nuiabers and the location of ‘‘the Ochesees or 
Creeks.’’*® The expressions were thus at first synonymous; and 
for a time the name Creek was strictly confined to the eastern- 
most Muskogee. Their western kinsfolk and allies were ealled 
specifically ‘‘ Alabamas,’’ ‘‘ Talapoosas,’’ ‘‘ Abihkas.’’ When, in 
1707, an elaborate intrigue was set in motion by the provincial 
government to convert the Choctaw and Yazoo from the French 
to the English alliance, the Indian agent was warned by the 
assembly that the league would not be lasting unless formed 
‘‘with the consent of the Creek and Talabushees Indians.’’™ 
Again, when the assembly was planning, in 1709, to collect a 
force of Indians to protect the settlements in an expected emer- 
gency, provision was made for raising 150 Indians ‘‘among the 
Severall Towns of the Creek Indians proportionably,’’ and in 
addition ‘‘50 from the Talibouses and Alabamas.’’*? Soon, 
however, the western Muskogee, with whom the English were 
in close alliance against the French and their allies in the period 


8 Commons house journals, January 14, 1702. 


Indian commissioners’ journal, March 25, 1713 (manuscript at Columbia, South 
Carolina). 


10 Public record office, Board of trade papers, Proprieties, 10, Q: 201 (transcript 
at Columbia, South Carolina). 

11 Commons house journal, November 22, 1707. 

12 Jbid., April 23, 1709. 
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of Queen Anne’s war, came to be included in the popular desig- 
nation of Creeks. Apparently the complaint of Captain Mus- 
grove in 1710 ‘‘that the Creek Indians owe him’’ [for ammuni- 
tion] ‘‘since they went to war against the Choctaw Indians’’ was 
directed against the western group.”* As early as 1712 a distine- 
tion in term was made between the western and eastern Creeks, 
which became thereafter the stereotyped English usage, when 
the Indian commissioners instructed their agent to adjust af- 
fairs among ‘‘the upper and lower Creeks.’’ 

From a survey of contemporary allusions it is apparent that 
the name Creek was first applied by the English to those mem- 
bers of the Muskhogean group with whom they were first in con- 
tact, the Indians who lived on or near the upper Oecmulgee, i. e., 
‘*Ochese on Creek;’’ that it was derived from the expression 
Ochese Creek Indians; and that as the familiarity of the Caro- 
linians with the western members of the great southern confed- 
eracy increased, the popular name was extended to them, losing 
in the process its original specific connotation. 

Verner W. Crane 


A Lerrer rrom New Maprip, 1789 


The letter from New Madrid of April 14, 1789, is here re- 
printed from the text as it appears in the Virginia Gazette and 
Weekly Advertiser of August 27, 1789. In Houck’s History of 
Missouri, 2:112-115, extracts are printed from a joint letter of 
Major McCully, Colonel Shreve, Colonel Christopher Hays, Cap- 
tain Light, Captain Taylor, John Dodge, David Rankin, John 
Ward, John Stewart, James Rhea, Captain Hewling and others, 
addressed to Dr. John Morgan of Philadelphia, dated New Mad- 
rid, April 14, 1789. Houck says this was published in Philadel- 
phia, but gives no reference; he thinks that it was this letter } 
which led Madison to write to Washington that it ‘‘contained 
the most authentic and precise evidence of the Spanish project 
that has come to my knowledge.’’ From the evidence it ap- 
pears, however, that it was the circular of Morgan, issued in 
the fall of 1788, calling for settlers, which was the subject of 
Madison’s statement to Washington. The circular is printed in 
full in Hunt’s Madison, 5:331, in connection with the letter to 











13 Indian commissioners’ journal, October 28, 1710. 
14 Ibid., July 9, 1712. 
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Washington on March 26, 1789. The extracts from the New 
Madrid letter as printed by Houck do not agree in all respects 
with the corresponding passages in the letter printed in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette. For this reason, and also because there are im- 
portant parts not printed at all by Houck, it seems desirable to 
reprint the text in full from the Virginia Gazette. For some of 
the numerous references to George Morgan see ‘‘ Life of George 
Morgan”’ in the Washington (Pa.) Observer, May 21, 1904, by 
Julia Morgan Harding; Alvord’s Kaskaskia records, 1778-1790, 
p. 3; Calendar of Virgima state papers, v. 4, p. 554, 555; J. H. 
Baussman’s I/istory of Beaver county, Pa., v. 1, p. 67, 67, with 
portrait; Houck’s History of Missouri, v. 2, p. 109 ff.; C. KE. 
Carter’s Great Britain in the Illinois country, 1763-1774, index. 
There is a description of Morganza, the home of Morgan, in 
Thwaites’ edition of Cuming’s Tour to the west, p. 240. 
EK. G. Swe 


Pittsburgh, August 1. 
To Messrs. Bedford and Turnbull, Pittsburg. 
New-Madrid, April 14, 1789. 
Gentlemen, 

The inclemency of the season, and the precautions necessary for the 
advantage and security of our party and enterprize, rendered our voy- 
age down the Ohio long, though not a disagreeable one. We have now 
been in the Mississippi two months, most of which time has been taken 
up in visiting the lands from Cape St. Comme, on the north, to this 
place on the south, and westward to the river St. Francois, the general 
course of which is parallel with the Mississippi, and from twenty to 
thirty miles distance. 

Colonel Morgan, with 19 others, undertook to reconnoitre the lands 
above, or north of the Ohio; this gave him the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of producing his credentials to Don Manuel Peres, governor of 
the Illinois, who treated him and those who accompanied him with the 
greatest possible politeness; and their arrival, after their business was 
known, created a general joy throughout the country, among all ranks 
of its inhabitants. Even the neighboring Indians have expressed the 
greatest pleasure on our arrival, and intentions of settlement. 

There is not a single nation or tribe of indians who claims or pre- 
tend to claim, a foot of land granted to Colonel Morgan. This is a 
grand matter in favour of our settlement. 

The governor very cheerfully supplied our party with every necessary 
demanded by Colonel Morgan, and particularly with horses and guides 
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to reconnoitre all the lands to the western limits, and from north to 
south, in the interior country. 

In an undertaking of this nature, it is not to be doubted, but different 
opinions have prevailed amongst us in regard to the most advantageous 
situation where was best to establish the first settlement of farmers and 
planters. A considerable number of reputable French families on the 
American side of the Illinois, who propose to join us, wished to influence 
our judgments in favour of a very beautiful situation and country about 
twelve leagues above the Ohio. A number of American farmers, de- 
puted from Post St. Vincents, and some others of our party, were de- 
lighted with the country opposite the Ohio, one league back from the 
river, to which there is access by a rivulet, which empties itself into the 
Mississippi about two and a half, or three miles above the Ohio. Some 
declared for a situation and very fine country, to which there is a good 
landing at the highest floods and about nine miles below the Ohio; but 
after maturely considering every circumstance, and examining the 
country in this neighbourhood fully, we have united in the resolution to 
establish our new city, from whence this letter is dated, about twelve 
leagues below the Ohio, at a place formerly called Lance La Graise, or 
the Greasy Bend, below the mouth of a river, marked in Captain Hutch 
in’s map Cheyousea or Sound river. 

Here the banks of the Mississippi, for a considerable length, are high, 
dry, and pleasant, and the soil westward to the river St. Francois, is of 
the most desirable quality for Indian corn, tobacco, flax, cotton, hemp, 
and indigo, though thought by some too rich for wheat; insomuch, that 
we verily believe that there is not an acre of it uneultivable, or even 
indifferent land, within a thousand square miles. 

The country rises gradually from the Mississippi into fine, dry, pleas- 
ant and healthful grounds, superior, we believe, in beauty and in qual- 
ity, to every other part of America. 

The limits of our new city of Madrid are to extend four miles south 
down the river, and two miles west from it, so as to cross a beautiful 
deep lake, of the purest spring water, 100 yards wide, and several 
leagues in length north and south, and emptying itself by a constant 
narrow stream through the center of the city. The banks of this lake, 
which is ealled St. Ann’s, are high, dry and pleasant: The water 
deep, clear, and sweet, the hottom a clean sand, free from wood, shrubs, 
or other vegetables, and well stored with fish. 

On each side of this delightful lake, streets are to be laid out 100 feet 
wide, and a road to be continued round it of the same breadth, and the 
trees are directed to be preserved for ever, for the health and pleasure 
of its citizens. 
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A street 120 feet wide on the banks of the Mississippi is laid out, and 
the trees are directed to be preserved for the same purpose. 

Twelve acres in a central part of the city are to be served in the like 
manner, and be ornamented, improved, and regulated by the magis- 
tracy of the city for publie walks, and forty lots of half an acre each, 
are appropriated to such public use as the citizens shall recommend, or 
the chief-magistrate direct ; and one lot of twelve acres is to be reserved 
for the king’s use. One city lot of half an aere, and one lot of five 
acres, to be a very free gift to each of the 600 first settlers. 

Our surveyors are now engaged in laying out the citv and outlots 
upon this extensive and approved plan, and in surveying the country 
into farms of 320 acres each, previous to individuals making any choice 
or settlement. 

These farms, and the conditions of settlement being also upon a plan 
universally satisfactory, will prevent the endless law-suits which differ- 
ent modes in other countries have established, and entailed upon the 
posterity of the first settlers. 

We have built cabins, and a magazine for provisions, &e. and are 
proceeding to make gardens, and to plough and plant 100 acres of the 
finest prairies land in the world with Indian corn, some hemp, flax, 
cotton, tobaeco, and potatoes. 

The timber here differ in some instances from what you have in the 
middle states of America; yet we have white oaks of an extraordinary 
great size, tall and straight; also black oaks, mulbury, ash, poplar, par- 
simons, crab apple in abundance, and larger than ever we saw before, 
hickory, walnut, locust, and sassafras trees of an extraordinary length 
and straightness, are common of 24 inches diameter. 

The underwood is principally cane and spice. — The timber unknown 
to you are cypress, pacan, coffee, cucumber, and some others. The ey- 
press grows on the low land along the river, and is equal in quality to 
white ceader. 

We have a fine tract of this in our neighbourhood, which Colonel 
Morgan has directed to be surveyed into lots of a suitable size, to accom 
modate every farm. 

We are pleased with the climate, and have reason to flatter ourselves 
that we have at last found a country equal to our most sanguine wishes. 

Several principal French gentlemen at St. Gennieve has offered to 
conduct Colonel Morgan, or any person he pleases to send, to as fine 
iron and lead mines as any in America, within a short day’s journey 
of the Mississippi, and within the bounds of his territory. 

It is intended to preserve these for some person or persons of suffi- 
cient capital and knowledge to undertake to work them. 
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Salt springs are said to be dispersed through all the country; as we 
have this information from the best authority we believe it, but have 
not visited any. 

The banks of the Mississippi for many leagues in extent, commencing 
20 odd miles above the Ohio, are a continued chain of limestone; but 
we have not yet found any in this neighbourhood. 

We would mention many other particulars which would be pleasing 
to our friends, but this would require more time to write a copy, than 
we can spare from our other necessary employments. We however, 
add, that a thousand farms are directed to be surveyed, which will soon 
be executed, for the immediate choice and settlement of all families who 
shall come here next fall, and that the months of September, October, 
November, December, and January, are the most proper to arrive here, 
as the farmers can begin to plough in February, and continue that 
work until Christmas. 

After the surveys are compleated, Colonel Morgan and Major M’Cully 
will proceed to New York, via New-Orleans and Cuba; and Colonel 
Shreeve, Captain Light and Captain Taylor, with all others who con- 
clude to return immediately for their families, will ascend the Ohio, in 
time to leave Fort Pitt again for this place in October. 

Captain Huling undertakes the direction of a number of single men 
to plant one hundred acres of Indian corn, some tobacco, cotton, flax 
and hemp. Colonel Morgan has supplied him with horses and ploughs, 
&e. He will be able to build a good house and mill against his father 
and brothers arrival here next fall. 

As not a single person of our whole party, consisting of seventy men, 
has been sick an hour, nor met with any accident, but on the contrary 
all enjoy perfect health, and are in high spirits on the discovery of this 
happy clime and country, we think it needless to mention the name of 
any one in particular. 

We are, Sirs, 

Your most obedient servants, 


(Signed) David Rankin, 
George M’Cully, John Ward, 
John Dodge, John Stewart, 
Peter Light, James Rhea. 


A true copy, 
Samuel Sellman, jun. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


President Wilson’s foreign policy: messages, addresses, papers. Edited 
with introduction and notes by James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford university press, 1918. 429 p.) 

Very seldom, probably never, has there been granted to a man power 
to speak so frequently and so pregnantly to an expectant world as has 
been granted to the president of the United States during the last few 
vears. It is, therefore, a very important service that Mr. Scott has 
performed in collecting in one volume — handsomely printed in large 
type — the words that have been heard around the world. 

It is also gratifying that such an authority on international law as is 
Mr. Seott, after editing this long series of messages and addresses eon 
taining Mr. Wilson’s foreign policy — frequently so severely criticized by 
his political opponents — can write: ‘‘And yet, if we analyze President 
Wilson’s messages and addresses on foreign policy . . . we find 
that, whether delivered before the war of 1914, during the period of 
American neutrality, or after the outbreak of the war between Germany 
and the United States, when President Wilson was speaking as the chief 
executive of a belligerent country, they are but the varying expressions 
of a single, definite, conscious purpose, namely, the strengthening of 
constitutional government where it existed, leavened with democracy, 
and the introduction of constitutional government where it did not exist, 
of a democratic nature or tendency.’’ In the reviewer’s opinion, after 
rereading as a whole the series of papers, this judgment of Mr. Scott's 
will be confirmed by future historians. 

President Wilson has taught the world the meaning of democracy in 
speech after speech. He has expressed his meaning in various ways, he 
has exhibited one phase of democracy at one time, another phase at an 
other, but on all occasions the descriptions ring true to the principles 
most deep seated in his thought. 

He believes that the heart of man can be trusted in the long run to do 
right, when the power of the state is in the control of the people. To- 
wards this end he always labors and even when he believes the peeople 
are being wrongly led, still he would leave it to them to work out their 
own salvation without external interference. Of the Mexican people 
struggling with factional revolutions, he said: ‘‘We are glad to eall 
ourselves the friends of Mexico, and we shall, I hope, have many an oe- 
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casion in happier times as well as in these days of trouble and confusion, 
to show that our friendship is genuine and disinterested, capable of sac- 
rifice and very generous manifestation. The peace, prosperity, and con- 
tentment of Mexico mean more, much more, to us than merely an en- 
larged field for our ecommerce and enterprise. They mean an enlargement 
of the field of self-government and the realization of the hopes and rights 
of a nation with whose best aspirations, so long suppressed and dis- 
appointed, we deeply sympathize. We shall yet prove to the Mexiean 
people that we know how to serve them without first thinking how we 
shall serve ourselves.’’ 

In this address on Mexican affairs, the first printed in the volume, 
the president lays down the principles of democracy as they should be 
applied to international relations. Justice and right should alone be 
considered. The same principles that govern the relations of citizens in 
a civilized state are equally applicable between states. 

Mr. Seott has written a brief but satisfactory introduction to the vol- 
ume and informatory notes before the more important addresses. 

C. W. A. 


Latest light on Abraham Lincoln and wartime memories including many 
heretofore unpublished incidents and historical facts concerning his 
ancestry, boyhood, family, religion, public life, trials and triumphs. 
By Erwin Chapman. (New York: Fleming H. Revell company, 
1918. 570 p. $4.00 net) 

This bulky volume is a labor of love which the author lays upon the 
altar of his devotion to the great emancipator. Its ambitious title lures 
the student of Lincoln to its pages with a keen zest for intellectual 
nourishment ; he is therefore all the more disappointed to confront a sit- 
uation which for half a century in the making must have wrung bitter 
tears from the muse of history. We are told that the author has been 
unusually careful to establish beyond question the truth of every state- 
ment and the deduction made therefrom resulting in ‘‘a Lineoln in 
whose lineage and birth, and personal experience and religious belief 
and experience we have every reason to be proud’’ (p.5). Yet we find 
no critical analysis, no sifting of evidence; instead a tendency to rely on 
previous Lincoln commentators who have preceded the author in reach- 
ing an approved interpretation. Throughout the work an ill-concealed 
propaganda purpose, to create a Lincoln of whose absolute perfection 
the nation may proudly boast, peers out at the reader. Lincoln thereby 
becomes the epitome of all the ideals which Mr. Chapman himself has 
striven to attain —a believer in orthodox religion, a valiant leader in 
reform movements, and a temperance crusader. 

After zealous defiance of those who would challenge the legitimacy of 
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Naney Hanks, the book proclaims ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln was also favored 
by prenatal preparation for his great earthly mission’’ (p. 28), proof 
of which is submitted mainly in references to illustrations of prenatal 
influence in bible history. One wonders where the author secured his 
evidence of the ideal environment in which Nancy Hanks moved during 
the period of her expectancy. ‘‘No where in history can there be found 
the story of a human life which more clearly and effectively illustrates 
the potency of prenatal influence than does that of Abraham Lincoln 
and his mother. There never has been, nor will there ever be, another 
Abraham Lineoln’’ (p. 31). Are these the calm conclusions of a judi- 
cious-minded historian ? 

Ignoring all evidence of Lineoln’s religious doubts, he portrays a con- 
sistent devotee of orthodox religion, proclaiming, often upon clearly in- 
sufficient evidence, Lincoln’s undoubted belief in the deity of Christ, in 
the doctrine of the atonement, and in all the miracles of the new testa- 
ment. Colonel Jaques’ testimony in 1897 to his conversion of Lineoln 
nearly fifty years before is quoted with uncritical comment. ‘‘There 
is every reason for giving this remarkable story unquestioning credence’ 
(p. 397). The proslavery attitude of the church is indicated as the only 
insuperable obstacle to Lineoln’s application for chuch membership. 
The story that Lineoln after the disaster of Bull Run travelled in dis- 
guise to the home of Henry Ward Beecher to seek comfort in the prayers 
of that great divine is defended on the general evidence of Lineoln’s 
faith in prayer and of his personal regard for Beecher. So picking and 
culling, the octogenarian student and reminiscencer with Calvinistie 
fortitude builds up his picture of the predestined saviour of the union 
and perfect model for mankind. The volume, sadly lacking in synthesis, 
is not unlike the pateh-work quilt which according to the story related 
by the author was miraculously transported in answer to Lincoln’s pray 
er from a Connecticut mother’s arms to the cot of her wounded son in 
North Carolina (pp. 544-548). So uncritical is the method of the author 
and the spirit of the volume that the reader involuntarily finds himself 
inclined to challenge even such conclusions as can stand the test of 
historical criticism. 


Artuur CC. Coe 


Report of the librarian of congress and report of the superintendent of 
the library building and grounds. For the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1917. (Washington: Government printing office, 1917. 223 

p. $.40) 
Librarian Putnam’s latest report is restricted by ‘‘the economie sit- 
uation’’ to the bare record of the library’s operations ‘‘with only such 
explanations and comments as are needed to indieate their significance.’ 
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The single exception relates to manuscript accessions, these ‘‘being 
largely the result of gift.’’ The place of honor among these papers is 
accorded those pertaining to the American revolution, prepared by 
Charles Thompson, secretary of the continental congress, supplementing 
Thompson’s ‘‘Journals,’’ which in 1903 found place in the state depart- 
ment library. After ten years’ negotiations these valuable personal 
papers have finally found place in our great governmental repository. 
They include notes on debates, and letters from Franklin, Dickinson, 
Jay, Jefferson, Robert and Governeur Morris, Madison, and Monroe. 

The librarian regretfully announces that the publication of the Jour- 
nals of the continental congress, 23 volumes of which have appeared, 
was suspended in 1914. As the record of the foundation of the Ameri- 
can state, and as an explanation of our subsequent governmental devel- 
opment, all students of history will agree with Mr. Hunt, chief of the 
manuscript division, that ‘‘there can be no doubt as to the value of this 
publication.”’ 

The retirement of Chief Sonneck of the musie division is deplored, 
for Mr. Sonneck’s fifteen years of constructive service have resulted in 
a collection of 740,000 musical compositions, 35,000 contributions to the 
literature of music, and 20,000 items of musical instruction, all bearing 
upon musi¢ in America. 

The call to military service and the demands of new bureaus and 
commissions have interfered with the workings of the library. The 
library met the needs of the bureau of citizenship of the state depart- 
ment by loaning the services of Mr. Hunt. 

Without entering into details of the finances of the library, we may 
gather from them several interesting items. 

In forty-six years, the total of entries in the copyright office has been 
3,043,835. During the last fiseal year, 18,177 volumes have been trans- 
ferred to the library from the copyright office; 5,081 books have been 
deposited in governmental libraries in the District; and 57,215 articles 
have been returned to copyright claimants, including 15,464 books, 398 
photographs, 16,963 prints, 11,326 periodicals, 3,415 musical eompo- 
sitions, and 9,649 films. 

The library of congress at the close of the fiseal year included: books, 
2,537,922, a year’s gain of 85,948; maps and charts (pieces), 158,480, a 
year’s gain of 4,280; music (volumes and pieces), 795,749, a year’s gain 
of 25,501; prints (pieces), 397,945, a year’s gain of 5,040. 

Of the accessions of books and pamphlets during the past year, 17,348 
were by purchase, 12,100 were by gift. The rest were chiefly donated 
by state and local governments, by copyright and by transfer from 
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government libraries, home and foreign. The war necessarily reduced 
: the accessions from abroad from 14,850 to 9,619. 

To facilitate the continued receipt of German and Austrian material, 
Mr. Koch, chief of the order division, spent several months abroad. 
His fortunate presence in London resulted in the gift of a large and 
valuable collection of ‘‘Whistleriana’’ by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
the artist’s biographers. The collection, contained in fourteen eases, 
includes many of Whistler’s drawings and paintings, hundreds of let- 
ters to and from distinguished people, and books on the arts in which 
Whistler was preéminent. Several valuable specimens of fifteenth cen- 
tury printing were also acquired. 

Recent acquisitions have added materially to the library’s colleetion 
of foreign law material, material in which most of our state libraries 
are weak. 

The report ineludes an article by Julean Arnold, American commer 
cial attaché to China and Japan, with the suggestive title, ‘‘Get the map 
habit,’’ a plea for the better understanding of the countries whose trade 
we solicit. 

The indebtedness of the large libraries of the country to the library 
of congress for copies of the printed catalog ecards of our great national 
library, made accessible by purchase soon after Mr. Putnam entered 
upon his duties as librarian, cannot better be measured than by the fact 
that the number of subscribers for these cards is 2,559, an inerease of 189 
since 1916. The titles of cards represented in stock number about 
735,000. 

The legislative. reference of the library is fast growing. In 1915, when 
the service was new, it registered 269 inquiries; in 1916, 756; in 1917, 
1,280. Of the 1,280, 471 relate to law; 809 relate to economies, statistics, 
and history. The inquiries came mainly from congressmen, and fol- 

: lowed closely the prevailing subjects of general interest before congress, 
most of them covering a wide range of questions growing out of the war. 
It may reasonably be anticipated that this relatively new service will be 
greatly extended, and that the libraries and historical associations of the 
country will in the near future find it the great central source of infor- 
mation on all questions of public interest. 





JoHNSON BrRIGHAM 


Handbook of manuscripts in the library of congress. (Washington: 
Government printing office, 1918. 750 p. $.65) 

The students and writers of American history will be glad to make 
the acquaintance of this detailed index of the richest manuseript col- 
lection in this country. The handbook is practically a subject catalog 
of the collections arranged alphabetically and designed ‘‘to present the 
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whole resources of the division in a comprehensive way.’’ Each collee- 
tion is entered under a chosen title, followed by a brief account of its 
size and origin, a list of dates represented, and an itemized description 
of the contents. Under headings from which a collection might be sought, 
cross references are given to the particular title that has been chosen. 
The main body of the catalog is preceded by a list of the larger collee- 
tions, grouped under twenty-five general headings, such as military, 
literary, political, and others, with a few more specifie headings as revo- 
lution, Indians, and Washington City. An elaborate index of two hun- 
dred and four pages gives further details to the student. 


ETHEL VIRTUE 


The American Indian. An introduction to the anthropology of the new 
world. By Clark Wissler, curator of anthropology, American mu- 
seum of natural history, New York City. (New York: Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie, 1917. 434 p. $2.50) 

This book is everything that one should expect from such an authority. 
Free from technicalities, yet thoroughly scientific, it fills a place here- 
tofore vacant in the study of American anthropology, if we except the 
work of Brinton in 1891, or that of Latham more than a half century ago. 

Nor may either of these be properly mentioned in the same field, but 
for the fact that they endeavor to give, as does Mr. Wissler’s book, a 
classification according to linguisties of both the North and South Amer- 
ican continents. As an attempt to cover the whole range of anthropol- 
ogieal science, as it relates to the Americas, the book is an eminent 
suecess. Nearly every phase of the subject here gathered into one vol- 
ume has been touched upon before by equally distinguished writers, as 
the author shows in his chapter references; and monographs in one 
form or another have been available; but here for the first time, and in 
an orderly sequence according to his own fearless method, is a book 
which cannot fail to command the attention of all students of American 
Indian life. 
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The volume is composed of twenty-one chapters of some length. The 
first of these properly begins with a description of the food areas of 
the new world. As the author contends, this is easily of prime import- 
anee. It gives basis for an excellent thesis, as it is obvious that the 
fundamental security for man’s very existence is the amount and kind 
of sustenance he may acquire within certain defined limits. Mr. Wissler 
distinctly draws the line between his study of the Indian as a man and 
his broader field of research, and in this his book is decidedly an anthrop- 
ological and not an ethnological treatise. He reviews in the chapters 
which follow: the textile arts, the ceramic arts, decorative and textile 
designs, architecture, work in stone and metals, industries, mythology, 
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social groupings, rituals, culture, and finally linguistie an 
classifications. 


somatic 


We can hardly term his methods new or in arty way improvements on 
what has already been shown by Powell or Boas. In the chapter touch- 
ing on culture centers or culture elements, he has, however, clearly 
defined the subject; and, where he seems to propound no new ideas in 
linguistics, he includes a most excellent list of stocks, a noteworthy 
series of tables, and a most comprehensive bibliography. He confesses, 
as indeed he must, his inability to throw any new light on what has 
already been done in no very trustworthy manner on the form of South 
American classification. Whether any affinity can be proved between 
the northern and southern continents is yet beyond the power of Ameri 
ean anthropologists to determine, and Mr. Wissler, always careful and 
invariably safe in his statements, makes no claim toward offering new 
data in a yet unexplored and largely experimental field. 

In chapter 19, ‘‘correlation of classifieations,’’ the author has given 
the best summary of the subject which has yet come under the reviewer's 
notice. He begins first with the historie and prehistoric eulture elassi 
fications, and with the aid of a map clearly brings to the reader the 
relation of the one to the other. Ile believes there is no co-relation to 
be found in the culture and language. This is readily seen, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Eskimo, where culture, language, and somatic 
type are shown to be distinet from other parts of the continent. He 
finds, also, with Mooney, that the immigration factor must enter largely 
into consideration (as for instance the Siouan tribes as found in the 
east) and that the influence of environment, i. e. the flora and fauna of 
a locality, must be taken largely into account. As a concrete account of 
this whole subject, this chapter stands preéminent among many which 
for a long time must be considered definitive. 

A very careful and conservative chapter is the last, ‘‘New world 
origins.’’ Nothing actually new is offered, as indeed nothing ean be, 
but as an illuminating resumé of our present knowledge, by one who 
possesses all available information, it offers fascinating reading. Whe 
ther the new world was peopled from China or the Pacific islands is 
yet a problem. No evidence has come to hand that would identify a 
single new world language with an old world stock; nor can we properly 
show blood affinities with the Mongoloid peoples of Asia; vet, as the 
author sums up, we can searcely forego the regret that the Ameriean 


Indians did not start on their career many thousands of years earlier 
than their brethren of the east. 

There is an excellent bibliography appended to the volume; and there 
are chapter references under author headings which, by a series of 
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superior numbers through the text, are made readily available; nor must 
we overlook a thorough and carefully prepared index. The page maps 
throughout are good, as are the numerous and well selected illustrations. 
It is only the mechanical make up of the volume that could be adversely 
criticized; as there is, for example, no statement on the title page that 
the work is by Dr. Wissler, and, as in the copy before us, the large fold- 
ing maps are not properly inserted. 
. W. H. MINER 


Ka-Mi-Akin. The last hero of the Yakimas. By A. J. Splawn. (Port- 
land, Oregon: Mrs. A. J. Splawn. 1917. 436 p. $2.00) 

Within the last ten or fifteen years there have come from the west 
various fugitive items which would not rank well according to the 
American historical association methods, but in which there is un- 
questionably a wealth of local detail and western color, much of which 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere since it is not included in more 
accurate and methodically arranged historical works. 

Ka-Mi-Akin. The last hero of the Yakimas is published by the 
author’s widow, partly as a memorial and partly because the volume is 
of genuine interest. It appeals somewhat to readers of the central west 
because the writer was born in Holt county, Missouri, in 1845. 

Mr. Splawn was a typical pioneer and frontiersman. He crossed the 
plains with the family, settled in Linn county, Oregon, in 1851, from 
thence migrated to Washington, and spent practically all his life after 
the age of fifteen in Yakima county, where he was actively engaged in 
the cattle business for thirty-five years. He helped organize the first 
meat packing plant on the west coast, was president of the Live Stock 
association, and went to the Washington state legislature in 1902 as 
senator. 

In 1908 he ran for governor on the democratic ticket, leading a for- 
lorn hope for his party. Later he was the first mayor of North Yakima 
under the commission form of government. Always an upright and 
fearless man and invariably at the head of all advanced projects in the 
northwest, he was known throughout that country not only by the 
white population but by the Indians of Washington, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana, as a friend, advocate, and adviser. 

His book, like that written by Governor George E. Cole, and one or 
two others, is a product of the time and the place. It is primarily the 
life of the Yakima chief, Ka-Mi-Akin, and has to deal with the Indian 
raids, outbreaks, wars, and expeditions in the valley of the Columbia 
and in the Willamette country. 

There is an excellent account of MecClelland’s expedition in 1853; of 
the establishment of Fort Simeoe in 1856 and its attendant Indian 
troubles; of the cowboy in 1861, at which period he was at the zenith of 
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his fame; of the founding of Ellensburg in 1870. Altogether the fifty- 
five comparatively short chapters are of real interest, though there is no 
great amount of literary charm. Practically the whole book is devoted 
in one way or another to Indian affairs, but there is some genealogy and 
local history of the northwest, and one particularly well written chapter 
on Indian folklore. 

The numerous illustrations, in every way appropriate to the text, are 
for the most part full page half tones. Except for the somewhat amateur- 
ish style in the way of book-making, there is little if any adverse eriti- 
cism to offer. Almost any book of this kind ought to be received in the 
proper spirit and looked upon as a contribution to a certain phase of the 
history of our country, from which, as we have stated above, much may 
be gleaned. 

W. H. Miner 


Western influence on political parties to 1825. An essay in historical 
interpretation. By Homer C. Hockett, professor of American his- 
tory, Ohio state university. [Ohio state university bulletin, 22: 
number 3, Contributions in history and political science, number 4] 
(Columbus: Ohio state university, 1917. 157 p. $1.00) 

This monograph was begun ‘‘in a search for the key to the political 
history of Monroe’s presidency.’’ This key Mr. Hockett seems to find in 
the growth of the west, which by 1824 had become so keenly conscious of 
its peculiar economic interests and voting strength that it laid claim, in 
the candidacies of Clay and Jackson, to the highest office in the land 
and to a determining influence in shaping national policies. ‘‘Only on 
the surface was the campaign of 1824 a personal contest among men 
holding ‘common republican principles.’ . . . That portion of the 
West which placed economic interests first followed Clay into the coali- 
tion with Adams which formed the National Republican party.’’ To 
that portion of the west which placed democratic government first, the 
cireumstanees under which the national republican party was born gave 
great offense, and enabled the friends of Jackson to promote his cause 
in the name of popular rule. To the support of this element were 
gradually drawn the southern planters who, in an earlier period, had 
been allied with the northeast. Although feeling no enthusiasm for 
popular government, these aristocrats were opposed to ‘the economic 
policy of the nationai republicans, and saw in Adams’ inaugural ad- 
dress and first message that the south had nothing to expect from that 
party. This was the basis of the temporary union of the southern plant- 
ers and Jackson’s western following in common opposition to the party 
in power. 

Not only was the economic development of the west the most important 
factor in the re-formation of parties between 1815 and 1825, but, in the 
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period immediately preceding, it had played an equally important part 
in the disappearance of the federalist party. Federalism had indeed 
been carried westward by migrating New Englanders, but it was unable 
long to withstand the democratic tendencies of the frontier, and in time 
disappeared in the rapidly rising republicanism, the process proceeding 
more rapidly in connection with national polities than in state and loeal 
campaigns. Detailed illustrations of this process of party amalgamation 
are drawn from the political development of western New York and 
Pennsylvania. This fusion was undoubtedly hastened also by the nar- 
row opposition of eastern federalists to the admission of Tennessee and 
Ohio. 

In time, however, a tendency appeared for the northeast to forget its 
earlier antipathy to the Ohio valley and for the northwest to forget its 
resentment of eastern opposition to western development. This, with 
the rapidly growing western consciousness of a certain community of 
interests with the old northeast, prepared the way for the political alli- 
ance of 1824 between the two sections. This alliance was based chiefly 
upon the sense of common, or, of at least, complementary interests in the 
maintenance of a protective tariff and internal improvements, and was 
hastened and facilitated by common opposition to the extension of 
slavery at the time of the admission of Missouri. 

In these conclusions the well-read student of American history will 
perhaps not detect much if anything that is essentially new, but he will 
find them supported by an interesting array of corroborative testimony, 
drawn very extensively from contemporary local sources. The evidence 
imparts freshness and interest to this intensive study in politico-economic 
history. 

As an introduction to his main thesis which has been summarized 
above, Mr. Hockett endeavors to show, in unnecessarily long preliminary 
sections, that ‘‘the first party divisions on a continental scale’’ were 
based upon the politico-economie antagonism between the frontier and 
the coast, which appeared in the middle of the eighteenth century and 
continued throughout the revolutionary and critical periods. This per- 
haps is the least original and least valuable part of the essay. 

As a whole, the monograph fully realizes the author’s hope that the 
essay might prove to be ‘‘sufficiently successful to warrant a continua- 
tion of this type of study for the period since 1825.’’ The value of this 
scholarly work is enhaneed by a large number of illuminating footnotes 
and by an extensive bibliography, from which, however, the page refer- 
ences to articles and essays in periodicals, annuals, and university studies 
have unfortunately been systematically omitted. 


P. OrmMAN Ray 
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The commonwealth of Pennsylvania. By Thomas Kilby Smith, of the 
Philadelphia bar. (New York: Encyclopedia press, 1917. 318 p. 
$1.00) 

The purpose of this little volume is thus set forth in the preface: 
‘“‘The object of the series of hand books of which this is the pioneer is to 
give in compact form the salient facts relating to the history, develop- 
ment, and present social, economic, and political status of the different 
States of the Union.’’ 

The author first presents in a twelve page chapter a general survey 
of the physical features, counties, and population. Then follow three 
chapters on the history of Pennsylvania from its first settlement to 
1915. These chapters are poorly proportioned as follows: ‘‘ History 
prior to the revolution,’’ 34 pages; ‘‘The revolutionary period,’’ 14 
pages; ‘‘History from the admission to the union,’’ 24 pages. This 
very brief survey of the history under the constitution is partly atoned 
for by the fact that much material on different phases of the history is 
presented under other headings in following chapters. The author 
then treats suecessively the following subjects: government; military 
affairs; manners and customs; state finance; resources; religion, giving 
sketches and statistics of the various denominations; conditions affecting 
women and children; education and the professions; literature, art, and 
science; social systems; care of criminals. Bibliographical references 
conclude each chapter, and an index concludes the volume. It thus ap- 
pears that this volume is concerned more with other matters than with 
ordinary history, though this makes it none the less useful. It is an 
inventory or compendium of the state in action and is full of interest- 
ing and valuable information. Several good illustrations and two maps 
appear. 

The work needs careful revision as it contains many errors. For in- 
stance, on pages 9 and 10 it would appear from the data given that it was 
the percentage of the native element, not foreign, which had decreased 
in the period mentioned. Again, near the foot of page 10, there is 
obviously something wrong with the statement that, ‘‘In the United 
States in 1908, the urban population amounted to 46.3% and in 1910 to 
40.5%.’’ Again, on page 11, the data given calls for 11.4% instead of 
13.3%. In the next paragraph, the percentages of natives born in other 
states should total 9.4 instead of 4.8, if the previous statement is cor- 
rect. Ail these errors occurring within two pages are apt to shake one’s 
confidence in the text. Again, in writing of William Penn, page 22, the 
dates there given, 1644 and 1688, should be 1664 and 1668 respectively. 
On page 29, the date November 22, 1757, should be November 24, 1758, 
for the fall of Fort Duquesne. Two dates are given for the founding of the 
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university of Pennsylvania (pp. 52 and 225). Thomas Jefferson, who 
was then in France, could hardly be called a ‘‘leading spirit in the fram- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States’’ (p. 56). The Johnstown 
flood entailed the loss of some 2,200 lives, not 3,000 (p. 80). In nam- 
ing ‘‘places of special religious interest’’ (p. 202), more explanation 
of those mentioned and the inclusion of some others might be desired. 
Allegheny college is a Methodist school, not Presbyterian, and Juniata 
is Dunker or Brethren, not Baptist (p. 227). 
H. J. WEBSTER 
Chronicles of Pennsylvania. From the English revolution to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1688-1748. By Charles P. Keith. In two vol- 
umes. (Philadelphia: Charles P. Keith, 1917. 456 p.; 525 p. $5.00) 
In the words of the preface, ‘‘A comprehensive chronicle of the most 
neglected period is attempted to be supplied in these volumes, detailing 
what took place in each year, but sometimes pursuing a topie beyond 
the year in question.’’ It is the purpose of the chronicler to bridge the 
gap from a few years after the coming of Penn to just before the out- 
break of the seven years war, thus presenting much material whic! is 
omitted by most of the historians. All available sources seem to have 
been used in this work, though references to them are embodied in the 
narrative of the text with no separate bibliography or footnotes. The 
twenty-seven chapters cover a wide range of historical material — po- 
litical, legal, biographical, racial, religious, educational, financial, and 
military. If anything is omitted it is probably because the chronicler 
found no body of material upon it for this comparatively quiet period 
of sixty years, for which the important sources are not inexhaustible. 
A good insight is given into the history of the Penn family and its 
relations to the colony. Penn is characterized as ‘‘more of a statesman 
than a saint, a better preacher than a business man, a rather weak ruler, 
but, considering the people he had to deal with, including kings, Quak- 
ers, and Indians, and his general success . . . the greatest of the 
long line of Pennsylvania politicians.’’ (p. 164). The relations with 
the Indians are duly considered as is also the coming of the sects and 
their early history. The polities centered about the. proprietors, gov- 
ernors, and assemblies. The governors were mediocre men usually with- 
out higher education and were in a difficult position between the kings 
and proprietors on the one hand and the assemblies representing the 
people on the other. The Quakers were firm and fearless in opposition, 
and there were frequent contests between assemblies and governors. 
The aeceounts of the different sects and of religious dissensions are 
good. In the split in the Society of Friends due to the preaching of 
George Keith, the latter is upheld by the author in his demand for a 
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formal creed. The interesting observation is made (p. 815) that the 
Schwenkfelders in their doctrine resembling that of the ‘‘inner light,’’ 
in disuse of the sacraments, and in refusing to fight, anticipated the 
Quakers. The great awakening in which Whitefield participated in 
Pennsylvania was marked by a split in the Presbyterian church into the 
‘‘old side’’ and ‘‘new side.’’ One of the assets of the ‘‘new side’’ was 
the famous ‘‘log college’’ founded by the Reverend William Tennent at 
Neshaminy about 1728, the first divinity school in the colony and the 
forerunner of Princeton. A good account is given of the visits and 
preaching of Whitefield and of the works of the founders of religious 
sects who sought refuge in Pennsylvania, such as Zinzendorf, Muhlen- 
burg, Schwenkfeld, and Tennent. 

The services of James Logan, the scholar of the colony, and of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, its ‘‘second founder,’’ are recorded. Institutional de- 
velopments, such as the establishment and continuance from 1720 to 
1736 of the only court of chancery ever in Pennsylvania, the founding 
of the William Penn charter school by the Quakers in 1689, the found- 
ing of the American weekly mercury in 1719, as the first weekly in 
Pennsylvania and the third in the colonies, the founding of the ‘‘log 
college’’ above referred to in 1728 and of the university of Pennsylvania 
in 1749, are of course all reeorded. The fact that others besides the 
Quakers bought their lands from the Indians is well known. 

There is much of real interest and information in these volumes and 
much detail of minor importance. Many pages might be omitted with- 
out much loss to history, and there seems to be little discrimination be- 
tween the important and unimportant. All the facets obtainable seem 
to have been brought into the Chronicles in one place or another. The 
style of the chronicler too is uninspiring and many of the sentences are 
eumbrous. <A separate and critical bibliography and citations to au- 
thorities would add much to the usefulness of the work for reference. 
A good synopsis, but without page references, heads each of the chap- 
ters, and a good index concludes the second volume. 

H. J. WEBSTER 


The story of Lancaster: old and new. Being a narrative of Laneaster, 
Pennsylvania, from 1730 to the centennial year, 1918. By William 
Riddle. (Laneaster: William Riddle, 1917. 292 p. $1.50 net) 

Few towns in the interior of the United States ean lay claim to any- 
thing like such an interesting history as Lancaster, Pennsylvania. For 


many years it enjoyed the distinction of being the largest interior town 
in the country. The continental congress, fleeing from Philadelphia be- 
fore the British army, took refuge there for a day on its way to the 
greater safety of York. From 1799 to 1812 Lancaster was the capital of 
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Pennsylvania. Here during the revolution were confined a number of 
British prisoners, among them Major John Andre, who was later ex- 
changed, captured again, and finally sent to the seaffold. Here also 
resided Edward Shippen, the grandfather of the wife of Benedict 
Arnold, Andre’s co-conspirator. This Edward Shippen was the grand- 
son of the first of that name, who was the first mayor of Philadelphia 
and acting governor of Pennsylvania. Edward Shippen of Laneas- 
ter was also the father-in-law of Colonel James Burd, who won the 
battle of Loyalhanna on October 12, 1758, which resulted in the capture 
of Fort Duquesne. Colonel Burd was also a resident of Laneaster and 
one of the town burgesses, as well as an officer in the American army dur- 
ing the revolutionary war. Here Robert Fulton, a native of Laneaster 
county, pursued his art studies, and here lived James Buchanan, Penn- 
sylvania’s only president ; and Thaddeus Stevens, who played so large a 
part in congress during the civil war and reconstruction days. 

This volume is written by an octogenarian, a lifelong resident of the 
city, who frequently takes the privilege of age and long experience to 
digress from the bald statement of historical facts and to interpolate 
his own opinions and speculations. Nevertheless he has collected much 
valuable data, although he has by no means exhausted the field. 

Laneaster had its beginning in 1730. The county of the same name, 
of which it was shortly made the county seat, had been created from 
Chester county, one of the three original Pennsylvania counties, during 
the preceding year. The town was laid out in 1770 by James Hamilton, 
a Philadelphian, who inherited its site and much other property from 
his father, Andrew Hamilton. James Hamilton was a man of note, 
having been successively a member of the Pennsylvania assembly, mayor 
of Philadelphia, lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, and governor from 
1759 to 1763. He it was who secured the location of the county seat at 
Laneaster. The subsequent importance of the town was increased by the 
fact that through Laneaster passed the main road from Philadelphia to 
Harris’s Ferry, now Harrisburg, the chief crossing place of the Sus- 
quehanna river, and through which for years went a great tide of emigra- 
tion to the west. The further fact that the town was the center of a rich 
farming country contributed to its growth and prosperity. 

The book contains interesting extracts from the minutes of the bor- 
ough council from 1742 to 1818, when the place became a city. It was 
to celebrate the centennial of this event that the book was written. An 
interesting document is the letter of Chief Burgess Edward Hand, who 
had been a revolutionary general of note. This letter, dated March 17, 
1789, was addressed to the United States congress urging the merits of 
Lancaster as the site for the nation’s capital. It stated among other 
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things that there were in 1786 no less than 678 houses in the town, many 
of which it declared were large and elegant and would accommodate con- 
gress and its suite without inconvenience. Boarding and lodging were to 
be had at very easy rates. Springs and wells abounded. There were 
five publie buildings including an elegant courthouse, fifty by forty-eight 
feet. In the second story thereof was a handsome room thirty-two by 
forty-four feet in the clear, and two convenient adjoining rooms, each 
being sixteen by twenty-two feet in the clear. In these rooms it was 
thought the congress of the United States could be comfortably aecommo- 
dated. There were also several places of worship, and the population 
of the place was computed at 4,200 souls. This was a strong presenta 
tion for those days, much stronger than could be made by Harrisburg, 
which was seriously considered for the capital; the site of Washington 
as we know was then oceupied by but a few scattered houses. 

The volume tells of various steps in the growth of Laneaster, the 
building of waterworks, gas works, and city halls, the construction of 
canals and railroads. Allusion is made to the massacre of the Indians at 
Lancaster by the Paxton men. The book notes Lafayette’s visit to Lan- 
easter during his final tour of the country. Many other interesting inei 
dents are noted, and the volume will be weleomed as a worth while contri 
bution to our local history. The illustrations are particularly valuable. 
They inelude a general view of old Laneaster in 1810, and of a number 
of ancient structures dating back to colonial and revolutionary days 


Burp S. PAatrrerson 


The anti-slavery movement in Kentucky prior to 1850. By Asa Earl 
Martin, assistant professor of American history, Pennsylvania state 
college. [Filson club publication number twenty-nine] (Louisville, 
Kentucky: Standard printing company, 1918. 165 p. $2.00) 

This latest publication of the Filson elub, in its new form, is one that 
deserves favorable mention. The author has been diligent in the exam- 
ination of his sources and has put the narrative in clear and interesting 
furm. The general tone is one of impartiality suitable to the diseussion 
of such a subject. 

The book shows a much more extensive sentiment against the slavery 
system in Kentucky than has been generally realized. The period under 
consideration begins with the ‘‘ First attack on slavery’’ by the pioneer 
settlers of the revolutionary period, and ends with the ‘‘ Constitutional 
convention of 1849,’’ when the last effort was made to abolish slavery 
by legal means. 

The conflict between the slavery and antislavery forces, for the most 
part, crystallized about the constitutional conventions of 1792, 1799, 
1849, and the passage of the non-importation act of 1833. The pioneer 
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population failed to secure an article in the first constitution making it 
possible to emancipate slaves largely because of the influence of 
Colonel George Nicholas, who ‘‘had not yet learned the ways of the 
West nor comprehended where the interests of the new commonwealth 
were different from what suited or seemed to suit Virginia and her 
people.’’ Again, in 1799, an attempt was made by antislavery leaders 
to change the constitution, but the original article was little altered and 
permitted emancipation only ‘‘with the consent of the owners and with 
full compensation in money.’’ At this time Henry Clay used his in- 
fluence against slavery which he believed to be opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the state in its future development. 

The non-importation act of 1833 was a partial victory for the oppo- 
nents of slavery, but it did not prevent the bringing in of slaves, except 
for the purpose of sale, and it left intact the right to inherit slaves. The 
repeal of this act was an object of constant effort on the part of the 
slavery party; but the law existed until 1849 when its most important 
provisions were repealed. 

Previous to the convention of 1849 a notable gathering of antislavery 
leaders met at Frankfort, and an active campaign was carried on over 
the state to elect to the convention delegates favorable to an emancipa- 
tion article. It did not sueceed, however, and the new constitution made 
emancipation more difficult than before and ‘‘more firmly established 
and safeguarded the institution of slavery in the state.’’ The freedom 
of speech in regard to the subject shows, however, that much progress 
really had been made. 

The book shows the dependence of the slavery system on the develop- 
ment of the tobaeco industry and the localization of sentiment according 
to the character of the soil. The strong influence of the church against 
slavery and the attitude of leading men both for and against the systeni 
is fully brought out. 

The failure to attain emancipation by constitutional means led to the 
establishment of societies for voluntary emancipation, which thrived for 
a time, but waned when the hope of legal emancipation’ grew less, be- 
cause slaveholders were unwilling to make the sacrifice when others 
were not compelled to do so. 

The antislavery sentiment in Kentucky previous to 1850 was mainly in 
favor of gradual emancipation and was accompanied with some form 
of colonization of the negroes as they became free. Both moral and 
economic motives actuated the advoeates of the cause. There is very 
little evidence in the book that there was any appreciation of the negro 
as a free man or any responsibility for improving him in order that he 
might become a factor in the industrial development of the state as a 
co-laborer with the white race. 
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The author intends to follow this volume with another which will 
bring the subject through the period of the civil war and deal with the 
later problems. He expresses the wish that his study may stimulate 
others to do a similar work for other states of the south, and it is to be 
hoped that the suggestion may be followed. 

James R. Ropertrson 


Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779-1781. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Louise Phelps Kellogg. [Publications of the State 
historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, XXIV, Draper series, 
V| (Madison: State historical society of Wisconsin, 1917. 549 p. 
$1.50) 

The publication of this volume places students of the American revo- 
lution under obligation to Miss Kellogg for making more accessible some 
of the valuable material to be found in the Draper collection. Frontier 
retreat on the upper Ohio, together with Dunmore’s war, 1774; Revolu 
tion on the upper Ohio, 1775-1777; Frontier defense on the upper Ohio, 
1777-1778; the last three under the editorship of Reuben Gold Thwaites 
and Miss Kellogg, and Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779, 
edited by Miss Kellogg, give the essential documents for the story of the 
revolution in the west between 1774 and July, 1781. 

The historical introduction of twenty-five pages supplies a satisfactory 
interpretation of the nearly five hundred documents covering the two 
critical years of western history, 1779-1781. During the summer of 1779, 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead, commandant at Fort Pitt, made a successful 
advance against the Iroquois which ended, for the time, their domination 
over the western tribes. At the same time, George Rogers Clark was dic- 
tating terms to the tribes which were not under the immediate protection 
of British arms, and officials at Detroit and Mackinae feared an early 
attack by the Americans. The carrying out of this plan by Clark, with 
his available force of three hundred and fifty men, was not feasible. 

Early in 1780, the British and Indians attempted an advance in force 
from Mackinae and Detroit against the upper Mississippi and Kentucky 
posts. Both movements were defeated through the activity of Clark. 
During the remaining months of that year and the first half of 1781, 
there ensued the tary uprising in the back counties of Virginia and a 
succession of Indian raids against the frontier settlements. The petty, 
selfish spirit manifested by Colonel Brodhead made a coéperative expe- 
dition against the British strongholds impracticable and numerous fron- 
tier posts were abandoned. 


In addition to the documents in the volume selected from the Draper 
collection, some forty others were procured from the Washington papers 
in the library of congress. Documents previously printed essential to the 
narrative are summarized. There is a good index and the explanatory 
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notes are ample. The sentences at the bottom of page 30 of the introdue- 
tion are evidently out of place in the narrative. 
J. A. JAMES 


Illinois and the nation. <A practical treatise on state and national civics. 
By Oliver R. Trowbridge, member of the Bloomington bar, and Gil- 
bert P. Randle, superintendent of schools, Danville. (Chicago: A. 
Flanagan company, 1917. 312 p. $.60) 

One third of this manual is given to the texts of the national and 
Illinois constitutions and the civil administrative code of that state. It 
seems to have been the authors’ intention to make as brief a treatise as 
possible covering all essential facts concerning the organization and to 
some extent the working of the Illinois and national governments. There 
is no attempt to enter the field of ‘‘community civies,’’ there is no effort 
to appeal to the special interests of boys and girls or to foster their 
civie virtues. Departments of government are outlined, lists of officers 
are given, salaries are stated, and duties are enumerated —all in the 
style of a reference manual. There is seareely anything here about 
the non-official government that goes on through the work of political 
parties and other voluntary agencies. There is little about the ordinary 
processes of local government. 

Most of the chapters are followed by ‘‘questions and topies for study,’’ 
which if faithfully followed would go far towards putting vitality and 
interest into an otherwise dry compilation. This book has several good 
maps and illustrations. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD 


Historic Mackinac. The historical, picturesque and legendary features 
of the Mackinae country. Illustrated from sketches, drawings, maps 
and photographs, with an original map of Mackinac island, made 
especially for this work. By Edwin O. Wood, LL.D. In two vol- 
umes. (New York: Maemillan company, 1918. 697, 773 p. $12.50) 

To pass upon the merits of the two volumes entitled Historic Mack- 
inac and say it was well done, it would seem necessary only to refer to 
the list of the historical connections of the author, Edwin O. Wood, 
printed upon the title page. That anyone could have so historic a setting 
and fail to evolve the spirt necessary for doing historical work would 
seem scarcely possible. 

The author very modestly states that the ‘‘volumes make no claim to 
rank with the achievements of historians,’’ and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a mere compilation in annalistie form could take rank with 
an historical work involving the research necessary for a new interpre- 
tation and a scholarly production. No attempt has been made even to 
restate in an original manner the history of, or to add a new interpreta- 
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tion to, the founding and development of Mackinac; but the writer has 
handled the subject chiefly from the viewpoint of others, selecting and 
quoting extensively such portions of other works as appealed to his inter- 
est in this delightful locality. Many valuable illustrations have been 
used, which in themselves call for commendation; they are well chosen 
and equally well executed. 

The title Historic Mackinac suggests the class of book intended as a 
guide book, but these two volumes could hardly be carried about and re- 
ferred to, and the average traveler to the island will probably content 
himself with a more condensed sketch. The work should be accepted at 
the writer’s own valuation as ‘‘the attempt of a layman to bring to- 
gether’’ from the materials he had at hand ‘‘some leading features which 
seem to be of especial interest.’’ Since the compilation was not a schol- 
arly attempt, no eriticism need be made; but in view of that fact, the 
reviewer would have preferred an interpretation of the writer’s own 
impressions as acquired through his intimate association with the re- 
gion, aided by his evident extensive readings and study of its history and 
legends, rather than the quotations and excerpts from others, particu- 
larly modern historians such as Parkman, Nevins and Cooley, whose 
writings can be best read in the original. There seems no reason why 
one so versed in the materials to be had need to have relied so completely 
on the wording of others, especially when by so doing the work has been 
made unnecessarily extensive. 

The first volume of 697 pages is given over to an historical narrative 
covering three centuries of French, British and American occupation. 
The last chapter is devoted to a deseription of places of interest at Mack- 
inae island, followed by an appendix of some ninety pages composed of 
quoted writings and letters, with a chronological summary. The second 
volume continues the narrative as set forth by other writers, the entire 
volume being almost exclusively selections from Schooleraft, Parkman, 
Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Kinzie and others. The last chapter of volume II 
describes the ‘‘plants, ferns, and their allies’’ of the island, and closes 
with an extensive bibliography of some 59 pages showing the diligence 
with which Mr. Wood has pursued his subject. 

To the reader who wishes to have the various impressions of the numer- 
ous writers visiting Mackinac island, and yet will not take the time to 
read their works separately, the two volumes of Mr. Wood will be a boon. 
His selections are well chosen and interestingly put together, and while 
we may bemoan the necessity of producing a book for sketchy readers, 
we must confess that there are many of them and to such this work is 
commended. 


Ipress Heap ALvorp 
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Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868. With a page of errata and 
addenda. By Ella Lonn, Ph.D., assistant professor in Grinnell col- 
lege, Grinnell, lowa. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1918. 538 
p. $3.00 net) 

Despite some examples of careless English, this is a very interesting 
as well as a decidedly valuable book. Its keynote is fairness. A native 
of the unionist portion of the country, Miss Lonn has carefully examined 
the sourees, human as well as manuscript and printed, both in Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere. By conversation and correspondence with partici- 
pants in the events she relates, she has sought to get at the real facets. 
Where the evidence is so conflicting, or so unreliable as to be of little 
value, she frankly states the fact, and after recounting the various 
claims, leaves the reader to decide for himself. In most cases, however, 
she has not hesitated to state her own opinion, whether it be the orthodox 
one or not. The evidence deduced usually leads the reader to concur. 
While by no means an apology for the democrats of Louisiana, nor even 








a glossing-over of their transgressions during this stormy era, the book 
is remarkable for its absence of sectional bias. 

The first chapter, while not based solely thereon, summarizes the period 
covered by Ficklen’s uncompleted History of reconstruction in Louwisi- 
ana through 1868, and serves as an introduction to the rest of the 
volume. Next comes a minute analysis of the carpet-bag legislature’s 
activities for 1869-1870. One of the few faults of this study is, per- 
haps, the particularity with which most of the legislative sessions are 
discussed in several chapters. There was such sameness in their 
venality that it seems unprofitable (not to say uninteresting) to ecata- 
log all their sins. The rise of Governor Warmoth, his abuse of power, 
his breach with his associates, and the resulting struggle for control, are 
then conscientiously and accurately narrated. 

Two chapters are devoted to the election of 1872 and the eanvas 
thereof. Though the frauds and intimidations perpetrated by demo- 
erats, in their despairing efforts to oust the vultures from the body 
politic, are frankly and fairly stated, the author plainly shows that the 
constitution of the board of canvassers, as well as its methods, was il- 
legal, whence, as a result, the returns were made effective, not by law 
but by the backing the radical government received from federal bayo- 
nets. 

A diseussion of the period of dual government (Kellogg v. MeEnery) 
is followed by an able treatment of the national government’s failure 
to meet the issue presented by the Louisiana election. The titles, 
‘‘Demoeratie desperation,’’ ‘‘The September rebellion,’’ and ‘‘The ban- 
ditti legislature’’ give a fair idea of the nature of the next three chap- 
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ters. Louisiana’s appearance before congress, again, with the ensuing 
‘‘Wheeler compromise,’’ whereby the dispute was submitted to a con- 
gressional committee, while Kellogg was left in the governor’s chair, 
brings the narrative to the election of 1876. Three chapters are devoted 
to this, and they show clearly that, though — as was to be expected — 
the conservatives resorted to some questionable and violent practices, a 
fair count of the votes would have given them the state. The board of 
canvassers was not even consistent in its frauds. 

Avowedly, it is not a part of the author’s plan to discuss the bearings 
of this election on the Hayes-Tilden contest. This is to be regretted. 
A chapter on this subject by so fairminded and eareful a scholar as Miss 
Lonn would have given the facts in their appropriate setting, even if, 
as is probable, no new facts were brought to light. Having shown the 
forgery of returns in Louisiana, it would have been a decidedly inter- 
esting contribution for her to have followed this forgery through the 
electoral commission. 

The concluding chapter deals with the restoration of the white rule. 
This is followed by a well-arranged bibliography, four maps, and a fair 
index. 

Necessarily, the book deals almost entirely with the political phases of 
reconstruction, and only incidentally touches upon the economic and 
social effects. 

It is a pity that so fine a book is marred by a few faults that might 
easily have been avoided. There are several cases of careless proof- 
reading, such as ‘‘fraudently’’ for fraudulently (p. 94), and ‘‘ Walter 
G. Brown’’ for William Garrott Brown (p. 531). Again, Miss Lonn 
refers too casually to many minor actors in the drama, who are not at 
all familiar to a reader without a considerable knowledge of Louisiana 
history. For instance, a reference is made (p. 309) to the report on the 
contest of Sheridan v. Pinchback. The two mentions — without expla 
nation — of Sheridan in this paragraph are the only allusions to him in 
the book. Of course, G. A. Sheridan, the carpet-bagger who ran against 
Pinchback (the colored lieutenant governor) for congressman-at-large, 
is referred to. But, as both before and after this the various activities 
in Louisiana of General P. H. Sheridan are diseussed, the chanee for 
confusion is obvious. Coushatta is not (p. 265) ‘‘perhaps a hundred 
miles farther up the Red River than Colfax.’’ Neither by rail nor 
river is it much over two-thirds that distance. Since the total poulation 
of Louisiana in 1870 was less than 727,000, it is doubtful if (p. 132) 
400,000 men had been enrolled in less than twenty-four hours in Janu- 
uary, 1872. 


The defect that will militate most against the book’s popularity in 
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Louisiana is in map 3, which divides the voters in Plaquemine parish 
into ‘‘eolored’’ and ‘‘white and Creole.’’ Apparently the author has 
fallen into the common but inexcusable error of considering a Creole a 
person of mixed blood. It is—or should be — well-known, (see Mur- 
ray, New English dictionary) that a Creole is a white person of Spanish 
or French ancestry, born in America. Originally the word, (Spanish 
criollo, French Créole) had practically the same significance as ‘‘colon- 
ial’? had in English. The reviewer cannot resist this opportunity of 
stating again the derivation of the word, as so many Louisianians have 
been mortified by this misconception, whereas many otherwise well-in- 
formed persons from other sections have been embarrassed by their ig- 
norance of this fact. Our English word Creole got into the language 
by way of America, as did those other Louisiana terms, ‘‘bulldoze’’ and 
‘‘bayou.’’ The Anglo-Americans got it from the French Créole, which 
was in turn derived from the Spanish criollo, meaning ‘‘native to the 
loeality.’’ Apparently this was a colonial corruption of criadillo, a di- 
minutive of criado, ‘‘bred,’’ which comes from the Spanish verb, criar, 
which is from the Latin creare. According to the New English diction- 
ary the term criollo was first applied by D’Aecosta (1590) to Spaniards 
born in the West Indies. This was to distinguish them alike from the 
Indians, negroes, and the like, and the peninsulares, or Spaniards born in 
the Iberian peninsula. Grimstone’s (1604) English translation of D’- 
Acosta gave ‘‘erollo.’’ Dampier’s Voyage (1697) in the English transla- 
tion had ‘‘cirole.’’ Common sense, (1737) gives ‘‘Creole.’’ Of course, 
when in 1768 the Spaniards took over Louisiana from the French, they 
naturally brought the word with them, and equally naturally, the French 
colonists softened it to Créole. 

But these are minor defects in an excellent book. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Lonn will soon bring out a revised edition, after visiting parts 
of the state other than New Orleans. Though she has made a eareful 
study of the many sources there, she would have found that a visit to 
Shreveport, Baton Rouge, Coushatta, Colfax, Alexandria, Monroe, and 
Clinton, would have well repaid the expenditure of time and effort. As 
it is, she has done as too many Louisianians have, i.e. written history 
largely from the viewpoint of the state’s metropolis. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the volume is a very interesting and decidedly valu- 
able contribution to the history of Louisiana and to that of the recon- 
struction era. The present writer will look forward with interest to 
other contributions from this author. 
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The voices of our leaders. <A collection of addresses delivered by states- 
men of the United States and her allies in the great war. Compiled 
by William Mather Lewis. (New York: Hinds, Hayden, Eldredge, 
1917. 159 p. $1.00) 

This work seems to have been designed to serve two purposes. It was 
compiled by William M. Lewis, executive secretary of the national com- 
mittee of patriotic societies and serves admirably as material for propa- 
ganda among those elements of our poulation not yet fully abreast of the 
national achievements. This would seem to be its chief function and for 
that portion of the publie to which such an appeal would be made, the 
number and brevity of the selections used is undoubtedly well adopted. 
From the suggestions to public speakers in the preface it would seem, 
also, that the publishers had in mind to offer their booklet as material 
for instruction in public speaking. At best, however, the work is but a 
fragmentary record of a few of the many interesting episodes in the his- 
tory of the present war. 


Lincoln in Illinois. By Octavia Roberts. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1918. 119 p.) 

This interesting and tasty volume is an attempt to revive for the 
younger generation the memories of Lincoln and his mid-western home 
which have been treasured by his townsmen to perpetuate the spirit 
of Lincoln through the story of his associations in the everyday sur- 
roundings of the Illinois prairies. Supplemented by a few dozen ex- 
cellent and artistie drawings, a series of pen pictures portrays Lincoln 
piloting the Talisman up the Sangamon river, keeping store and reading 
law at New Salem, and figuring in a series of episodes in the state eapi- 
tol at Springfield. In this interesting text tradition is assisted by an 
active historical imagination; indeed, quite unconsciously the writer 
shifts from the past to the present tense and lingers affectionately over 
what Lincoln ‘‘must have done.’’ It is evident that there is little that 
is new in such a study that can stand the test of historical criticism; but 
the volume is not an essay in the realm of research. It is an inspired 
attempt to pass on cherished memories of Lincoln to a wider world. 


Sam Houston. By George S. Bryan. (New York: Maemillan company, 
1917. 183 p. $.50) 

The series of brief biographies to which Mr. Bryan’s little volume on 
Sam Houston belongs is designed, according to the publisher’s state- 
ment, not only to give to boys and girls intimate pictures of our ‘‘great- 
est national heroes’’ but also to set forth ideals of character for their 
emulation. The pungent personality and romantic career of Sam Hous- 
ton make him a peculiarly attractive subject for the entertainment of 
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youth, but one must regret that the less spectacular but more construc- 
tive and generally Stephen F. Austin could not have been accorded a 
place in such a series. 

Mr. Bryan tells the story well. The style is clear, easy, and interest- 
ing. Without pretense of revealing new material or even a new point of 
view, the author follows closely the work of other writers, notably Wil- 
liams, and sticks closely to the well authenticated events. While in ad- 
miration of his hero he attributes to him more of ability than some eare- 
ful scholars are inclined to admit, still he is not without discrimination 
in his laudation nor is he blind to certain obvious faults of ‘‘Old Sam.’’ 
Considering the brevity of treatment, the frontier environment which 
shaped Houston’s character and career is sketched in with the narrative 
effectively. 

The book will be of value only to those for whom it was intended, for 
it is too brief for the mature reader. Moreover, it practically closes with 
Houston’s presidency and gives but the faintest outline of his later life 
— which may be justified on the ground that the later period would be 
less interesting to boys. The narrative of the Texas revolution would be 
clearer with a good sketch map. There is no index. 

CuHarRLES W. RAMSDELL 








Life of Robert E. Lee. For boys and girls. By J. G. de Roulhae Ham- 
ilton and Mary Thompson Hamilton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917. 209 p. $1.25 net) 

This book was written mainly from secondary sources and makes no 
claim to any great addition to the sum of knowledge about General 
Robert E. Lee. It is a book for American boys and girls of the present 
generation. In making better known to them the character and purity 
of motive of Lee and those he served in the capacity of soldier and edu- 
eator, the authors hope to hasten the time when the last trace of bit- 
terness between the morth and the south shall have disappeared in a 
true Americanism. In placing chief emphasis upon the home life of 
Lee, his consideration for others, and his unselfish love for Virginia, the 
authors have done much to bring about this desired end. Also, the book 
seems to have appeared at an opportune time. No better time could 
have been found for emphasizing Americanism, by a study of the lives 
of those who have helped to determine it, than that in which the sons 
and daughters of all sections of our great country are serving under a 
common flag in the cause of humanity. 





CHARLES H. AMBLER 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Owing to conditions induced by the war the Review has been obliged to 
omit the article on ‘*‘ Historical activities of the Trans Mississippi north- 


west. 


Because of the influenza epidemic the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Valley historical association, announced to convene at Berea, Kentucky, 


October seventeen to nineteen, was indefinitely postponed. 


A classified list of the publications of the Carnegie institution of Wash 
ington was issued April 17, 1917; ‘‘copies of each publication ; 
are sent gratuitously to a carefully selected list of the greater libraries 
of the world, while the remainder of the edition is held for sale at a price 
sufficient only to cover the cost of publication and transportation to 
purehasers.’’ Price lists or deseriptive lists will be furnished correspond- 
ents upon request. 


A check list of the literature and other material in the library of con- 
gress on the European war has been compiled under the direction of 
Herman H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer, with the codperation of the 
members of the library staff. 


The Political science quarterly for September, 1918, offers the ** Limi- 
tations of the Rieardian theory of rent,’’ by William R. Camp; *‘ Canada’s 
national grain route,’’ by Edward Porritt; ‘‘The British war cabinet,’’ 
by Robert Livingston Schuyler; and ‘‘Collective bargaining before the 
supreme court,’’ by Thomas Reed Powell. In addition to the regular 
issue for September a Supplement is published in which Horace M. Kal 
len and Edward M. Sait give a ‘‘ Record of political events’’ from August 
1, 1917 to July 31, 1918. 


‘*Stephen Girard by Hugh T. Henry; ‘‘The Catholie church in 
British Honduras (1851-1918),’’ by Frederich C. Hopkins; and ‘‘The 
Aglipay Schism in the Phillipines,’’ by James Alexander Robertson 
makes up the October, 1918, Catholic historical review. 


Fred Landon’s study of ‘‘The Buxton settlement in Canada,’’ which 
was ‘“‘in many respects the most important attempt made before the 
Civil War to found a Negro refugee colony in Canada,’’ and twenty-five 
pages of documents reflecting ‘‘What the framers of the federal con- 
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stitution thought of the negro’’ are among the valuable contributions 
to the October, 1918, Journal of negro history. 


In the October, 1918, Illinois Catholic historical review Gilbert J. 
Garraghan concludes his study of ‘‘ Early Catholicity in Chicago, 1673- 
1843 ;’’ while under the title of ‘‘Catholie progress in Chieago,’’ William 
J. Orahan, by way of personal recollections, continues the story of Chi- 
cago catholicity, taking it up in 1854 and carrying it down to the pre- 
sent. In this same number there also appear several letters of Bishop 
William Quarter, bearing on the early history of the church in Illinois: 
‘**History in the annals of the Leopodine association,’’ as well as ‘‘ Doe- 
uments about Kaskaskia,’’ written by Benedict Roux in 1838, and here 
edited by John Rothensteiner. 


The index to the Review of historical publications relating to Can- 
ada, edited by George M. Wrong, H. H. Langdon, and W. Setwart Wal- 
lace has been compiled by Laura Mason and published as volumes XI- 
XX of the University of Toronto studies. 


In the January, 1918, Pennsylvania magazine of history and biogra- 
phy, Charles I. Landis begins a ‘‘ History of the Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster turnpike ;’’ aside from being the first long turnpike in the United 
States, the story of this road is of interest and value as involving the 
whole early system of transportation from Philadelphia to the west. 


In the October, 1918, Western Pennsylvania historical magazine, C. 
W. Dahlinger presents ‘‘Old Allegheny’’— the beginning, the growth, 
and the maturity of a typical industrial town in Pennsylvania. 


The Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly publishes a report of 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the Ohio state archxological and 
historical society as its October, 1918, issue. 


In 1817 Thomas Dean, in company with a small party of Brotherton 
Indians, made a journey by water from central New York to central 
Indiana; the journal he kept on this unique trip, edited by John Candee 
Dean has been published as number two of volume six in the Indiana 
historical society Publications. 


, 


‘“‘The Bennett law in Wisconsin,’’ not only its political significance 
in the past but its social significance as revealed in the present world 
crisis, is most ably discussed by Louise Phelps Kellogg in the Septem- 
ber, 1918, Wisconsin magazine of history. 


«Social work at Camp Dodge’’ comprises the October, 1918, Iowa jour- 
nal of history and politics. Therein the author, using Camp Dodge as 
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a concrete example, endeavors to describe the varied and effectively 
organized social life of military camps in the United States — ‘‘a unique 
and remarkably successful manifestation of teamwork.’’ In conclusion 
he raises the question of applying the same scientific methods to the train- 
ing of citizens in time of peace: ‘‘Why not provide for the physieal, 
mental and moral life of our citizens with the same purposes in mind 
and with the same broad point of view? Can we not better afford to 
train citizens for peace than for war?’’ 


In the August, 1918, Minnesota history bulletin, Chessley J. Posey 
consumes ten pages in a wordy discussion of the ‘‘Influence of geogra- 
phie factors in the development of Minnesota.’’ 


An excellent sketch of the ‘‘Memphis railroad convention, 1849’’ by 
R. S. Cotterill; conerete, and well organized ‘‘Suggestions as to the 
equipment needed for the teaching of history,’’ by St. George L. Sioussat, 
and a continuation of ‘‘ Indian wars and warriors of the old southwest,”’ 
by Albert V. Goodpasture make up the June, 1918, Tennessee historical 


magazine. 


In the Missouri historical review for October. 1918. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker indicates the interplay of ‘‘ Missouri and the war’’ and J. Willard 
Ridings, under ‘‘ Missourians abroad’’ gives a sketch of Edward R. Stetti- 
nus — ‘‘the ablest spender the world has ever known.”’ 


Herbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells publish the initial installment 
of ‘‘The first Europeans in Texas, 1528-1536’’ in the October, 1918, 
Southwestern historical quarterly; this vivid prologue to the history 
of Texas — the adventures of ship wrecked explorers among the Texan 
aborigines — not only compels the attention of the anthropologist but 


‘“‘rivals Robinson Crusoe and the Odyssey for romantic interest.’’ 
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THERE IS NOT ROOM HERE TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE NEW 
BREASTED ANCIENT, HARDING EUROPEAN, HART AMERICAN 


HISTORY MAPS 


You must see these maps to appreciate them. We ship them 
entirely on approval. The best schools in the land are usin 
them. These include universities, colleges, normal schools, an 


high schools. 


or full particulars fill in, cut out, and mail the coupon 


below. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 
406 EAST OHIO STREET s $2 CHICAGO 
GENTELMEN: Send particulars on items checked: 
() Breasted Ancient History Maps 
|) Harding European History Maps 
(_) Hart-Bolton American History Maps 
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The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 
1803-1906 


(University of California Publications In History, Vol. VI) 


By Roy Gittinger, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Oklahoma 


A most interesting and well written history of the development of prac- 
tically the whole southwestern part of the country. — Springfield Republican. 

The admission of Oklahoma in 1906 brought to a close the formation of 
states from the Louisiana Purchase. Dr. Gittinger writes of the events, 
mainly connected with our national Indian policy, which withheld the area 
from statehood for a much longer period than the rest of the acquisition. 
It is a story of the stoppage of the westward movement and of its reopening 
under pressure from the landgrant railroad and the settler. The barrier 
removed, the population rose in fifteen years from a few thousand to a mil- 
lion and a half. This scholarly work is based on documentary sources, is 
well written, and intensely interesting. 


268 pages, cloth, $2.00, carriage extra 


The University of California Press 
Berkley, California 280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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